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It was not until Miss Menemon's engage- 
ment to John Usselex was made public that 
the world in which that young lady moved 
manifested any interest in her future hus- 
band. Then, abruptly, a variety of rumors 
were circulated concerning him. It was 
said, for instance, that his real name was 
Tchurchenthaler and that his boyhood ha^l 
been passed tending geese in a remoU- 
Bavarian dorf, from which, to avoid mili- 
tary service, he had subsequently fled. 
Again, it was affirmed that in Denmark he 
was known as Baron Varvedsen, and that 
he had come to this country not to avoid 
military service, but the death penalty, 
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whkh whoeo strikes a prinre o( tbe Ii 
lucura. Ottwrs bad beard that he : 
helthcr tUx-arian nor Dsne, bat the i 
Uw*(l nephew of a Flemish mooer-Ien^ 
wltOMi oise he .bad rifled and 
dttuichler he had debaached. And there n 
itldri )*«<|il« who held that he had foin 
VlritHH MHinliabiuble owing to the nutn! 
iif |>rnUlciit creditont which that deligld 
iHy i-ttii1u(ncd. 

Ill IhU conflict of eos^P ^^ ^^ ' 
Wdr (II illfficult of discoTery as the i 
about KaH|ur llaiiaer, and in view of] 
tltveritflrua of nimort there were 
Nciiitlblo tnoiiKh to mainiain that a# id 
nimni'i could not all be true, they in9 
all 1)0 fulav. Aniong the Utlrr was Uss 
liiriHflf. HtN own nccaunt of his aofl 
iiidont<i W!i» to the cfTcct [hat his fatli 
W[iA a Corniehnmn, hii> mother a Sivi^s gor^ 
crncss, and that he h;id been brought 
by the latter in Bale, from which city II 
had at an early age set out lo make his foj 
tune. Whether or not this statement i 
exact b a matter of minor moni 



any event, siipposirijj fur argoment's «i»ke 
that he had more names tban are acces- 
sary, has sot Vishnu a iboiisand? And as 
for debts, did not CisHar uwe a hundred 
minion sesterces? But however true or ud- 
Irac his own account of himself may havo 
l>een, certain it was that he spoke three bn- 
iunges with the same accent, and thai a de- 
cennary oi so after landing at Castle Garden 
!ii.i name was ^miliar to everyone connected 
wiltt brinks and banking. 

At the time con tern porancJ5US to the epi- 
fiodeii wltli which these pages have 10 deal 
John Usselex had reached that age in which 
men begin to take an interest in hair re- 
storers. In his face was the pallor uf a plaster- 
cast, his. features were correct and coercive, 
ill person he was about the average height, 
:.iim and well-preserved, He carried glasses 
rimmed with torloiKc-shcll. He wore a beard 
cut fan-shape and a moustache with drooping 
ends. Both were gray. In moments of dis- 
pleasure ie smiled, but behind the glasses 
no merriment was discernible; when they were 
removed his eyes glowed luminous and 
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but when, as the phrase is, she came out, 
she was assuredly fair to see. She was slight 
and dark of hair, her face was like the cameo 
of a Neapolitan boy, but her eyes were not 
black, they were of that sultry blue which 
is observable in the ascension of tobacco- 
smoke through a sunbeam; anvl about hcf 
mouth and in the carriage of her head was 
something that reminded you of the alert- 
ness and expectancy of a bird. She was 
not innocent, if innocence be taken in the 
sense of ignorance, but she was clean of mind, 
of eye, and of tongue. She had been better 
instructed than the majority of society girls, 
or, if not better instructed, at least she had 
read more, and this perhaps, because on 
emerging from the nursery her father's first 
care had been to make her unafraid of b()(;ks. 
Petrus Menemon himself was a tall, spare 
man, scrupulous as to his dress, and quiet of 
manner. In his face was the expression of 
one who is not altogether satisfied, and yet 
wishes everyone else to be content. He had 
an acquired ignorance which he called ag- 
nosticism. He enjoyed the formidable repu- 
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tation of being well-read; but it is only just 
to explain that he was well read chiefly in the 
an liaic sense — in the bores and pedants of 
anti(|uity. Yet, if his taste was stilted, he 
made nu effort to inculcate that taste in his 
(laiij^htcr; he gave her the run of the library 
aiul allowed her to drag from the Valhalla of 
t he back bookshelves what friends and relatives 
she chose. Indeed, his attitude to her was 
one of habitual indulgence. By nature she 
was as capricious as a day in February, a 
compound of sunlight, of promise, and of 
snow; and when she was wilful — and she 
was often that — he made no effort to coerce, 
he argued with her as one might with a grown 
person, seriously, and without anger. And 
something of that seriousness she caught from 
him, and with it confidence in his wisdom and 
trust in his love. To her thinking no one in 
all the world was superior to that gentle- 
mannered man. 

When she left the nursery she was supplied 
with a governess, and as she grew older, 
with masters of different arts and tongues. 
But as a child she was often lonely, and the 
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children whom she saw playing in the streets 
were to her objects of indignant envy. On 
Sunday it was her father's custom to take her 
to morning service, and afterward to her 
grandmother, a lady who lived alone in a giant 
house in South Washington Square, in the 
upper rooms of which the child was per- 
suaded that coffins lay stored in heaps. 
During these visits, which were con- 
tinued every Sunday until the old lady 
died, an invariable programme was ob- 
served: the child repeated the catechism, 
recited a verse from the hymnal, after 
which she was gratified with sponge-cake 
and a glass of milk, and then was permitted 
to look at the pictures in a large Bible, in 
which, by way of frontispiece, was an en- 
graving of a man with a white beard, 
whom her grandmother said was God. 
Such, with the exception of tiresome prom- 
enades on Second Avenue, where her father's 
house was situated, such were her relaxations. 
And so it came about that in the en- 
forced loneliness of her childhood she ran- 
sacked a library in which the " Picara Justina " 
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of Fray Andrs Perei stood side-by-side 

with the Kalevala, a library in which works 
stupid 39 the Koran and dead as Coptic 
touched covers with the " Idyls of the King " 
and the fabliaux of raediffival France. 
Soon she had made friends with the heroes 
and heroines that are the caryatides of the 
book-shelves. Iq their triumphs she ex- 
ulted; by their failures she was depressed. 
At the age of thirteen she spoke of King 
Arthur as though he were her first coiiun. 
The next year she was in lave with Amadis 
of Gaul. 

A little later she hung on the wall of her 
bedroom a bit of embroidery of her own 
manufacture, a square piece of watered 
silk, on which in bold relief stood the char- 
acters 60 H, a device understood by no one 
but herself, one which her imagination had 
evolved out of the aridity of a French copy- 
book, and wliich each night and each morn- 
ing said to her, Sois sans tache. 

Indeed, her brain had been the haunt of 
many an odd conceit, the home of fays and 
goblins. Her imagination was always a 
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a lo her except when It happened to 
norass. She had not only castles in 
, she had dungeons as wcH; and of 
1 &he was atchitect. mason, and inhabi- 
0. It was her inoud — a drcumsiance 
—that dowered her fancy with wings. 
[ she would be traosponed to new hori- 
I where multicolored suns battened on in- 
Ktes of unsuspected charm, now she would 
tossed into the opacity of an ahyss where 
ere would not he so much as a goaf for rest- 
^place. Now Pleasure would lord the day, 
r the sceptre would be held by Pain. As 
D as not the intonation of a voice, the ex- 
btoo of a face, any incident however trivial 
1 suffice, and at once a panorama would 
u], with no one but herself for spectator. 
\at grew older her mind became more staid, 
Ichanges and convolutions less frequent. 
I" goblins were replaced by glyptodoos, 
lUlt by Darwin. But the prismatic quality 
r fancy remained unimpaired. She gar- 
ted everyone with its rays. Those who 
§ nearest to her enjoyed the gayest hues; 
Piers she looked steadfastly for the best. 
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And yet, in spite of this, or precisely on that 
account, no one was ever better able to dis- 
tort trifles into nuclei of doubt, In brief, she 
was March one minute and May ihe next. 
Apropos of some misunderstanding, her father 
said to her jestingly one day, " Eden, did yoa 
ever hear of such a thing as hemiopia7" 
The girl shook her head. "Well," he con- 
tinued, "there is a disease of that name 
which affects the eye in such a mannerlhat 
only half the object looked at is seen. Don't 
you think you had better consult an oculist? " 
Meanwhile her education had been com- 
pleted by Shakspcre, Love she had learned 
of Juliet, jealousy of Othello. But of despair 
Hamlet had been incompetent to teach. She 
was instinct with generous indignations, en- 
thusiastic of great deeds, and through the 
quality of her temperament unable to reasoB 
herself into an understanding of the base. 
When she "came out" she found herself un- 
able to share the excited interest which girls 
of her age exhibited in Delmonico balls. 
At the dinners and dances to which she was 
bidden, she was chilled at the discovery that 
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lltitude reigned. As a rule, ihc younger men 
light shy of her. She acquired the rcputa- 
i of making disquieting answers and re- 
brks of curious inapposite ness. But now 
pd then she met people Chat found her 

igularly attractive and whose hearts went 
t lo her at once, yet these were always 

bple with whom she fancied herself in 

B3 pathetic rapport. 
■Among this class was a man who suc- 

ieded Amadis. His name was Dugald 

iaule; he was six or seven years her senior, 
Bd by profession an attorney and counsellor- 
p-1aw. It should be noted, however, that 

I did not look like one. He looked hke 

\ athlete that had taken honors, a man to be 

mired by women and respected by men. In 

^ivate theatricals he was much applauded. 

Be had studied law in the hope of being 

|dge, and in being judge of pronouncing 
: death sentence. He could imagine no 

gierber r6!e than that. To him, after months 
self-esamination, Eden Menemon sur- 

(ndered her heart. The surrender was indeed 

fficult, but as surrenders go it was complete. 
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The threads by vhich he succeeded in 
atuching her to him it is unnecessary to 
describe. Suffice it to say that little by 
little she grew to believe that in him the 
impeccable resided. She had accustomed 
herself to consider love in the light of a 
plant which if rightly tended would bloom 
into a witherless rose. She had told him 
this, and together they had watched the 
bud expand, and when at last it was ful- 
filled to the tips he saw it in her eyes. 
That evening, when he had gone, the sense 
of happiness was so acute that she became 
quasi -hysterical. The joy of love, slowly 
intercepted and then wholly revealed, 
vibrated through the chords of her being, 
overwhelming her with the force of an un- 
experienced emotion, and throwing her for 
relief into a paroxysm of tears. Then fol- 
lowed a day of wonder, in which hallucina- 
tions of delight alternated with tremors of 
self -depreciation. It seemed to her that 
she was unworthy of such an one as he. 
For, to her, in her inexperience, he was per- 
fection indeed, one unsulliable and mailed 
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in right. And then, abruptly, as such 
things occur, without so much as a moni- 
tion, she read in public print that he had 
been summoned as a co-respondent. To 
overwrought nerves as were hers, the an- 
nouncement was rapider in its effect than a 
microbe. A fever came that was obliter- 
ating as the morrow of steps on the sand. 
For a week she was delirious, and when at 
last she left her room the expression of her 
face had altered. She felt, no anger, only 
an immense distrust of the validity of her 
intuitions. Had Dugald Maule been in 
trouble, she would have, if need were, for- 
saken life for his sake; but the Dugald 
Maule for whom she would have been 
brave had existed only in her own imagin- 
ation. It was this that brought the fever, 
and when the fever went, disgust came in 
its place. It was then that the expression of 
face altered. She looked like one who is done 
with love. Presently, and while she was 
still convalescent, her father sent her abroad 
with friends, and when she returned, Dugald 
had to her the reality of abad dream, a 
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Dtght mare that she might have experienced in 
the broad light of an earlier da^. 

In the course of that winter it so happened 
that her father one evening brought in to 
dinner a man whom he introduced as Mr. 
Usselex, Eden !iad never seen him before 
and for the moment she did not experience 
any notable desire to see him again. She 
attended, however, with becoming grace to 
the duties of hostess, and as the conversation 
between her father and his guest circled in 
and over stocks, she was not called upon to 
contribute to the entertainment. When coffee 
was served she went to her own room and 
promptly forgot that Mr. Usselex existed. 

But in a few days there was Crispin again. 
On this occasion Eden gave him a larger 
share of attention than she had previously 
accorded. There were certain things that she 
noticed, there was an atmosphere about him 
which differed from that which other men ex- 
haled. In the tones of his voice were evoca- 
tions of fancies. He seemed like one who 
hail battled and had won. There was an un- 
usualnesu in hin^ which impressed and trri- 
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tated her simultaneously. It was annoying to 
her that he should intrude, however tran- 
siently, into the precincts of her thought, 
Aud when he had gone she took her father to 
task: " What do you have that man to dinner 
for?" she asked- "Who is he?" 

Mr. Menemon, who was looking out of the 

Irindow, aruiounced that it was snowing, then 

! turned to her. "Eden," he said, "I am 

sorry. If you object he need not come again. 

Really," he continued, after a moment, " I 

—wish you could see your way to being civil to 



" Sureiy I am that," she answered. 

■ this Mr. Menemon assented. " The 
matter is this," he said. "While you were 
abroad I became interested in a mine; he is 
trying to get me out of it. He is something 
of a prophet, I take it. Though, as yet," he 
added despondently, "his prophecies have not 
been realized." 

"Then he is a philosopher," said Eden, 
with a smile; and her father, smiling too, 
turned again to interview the night. 

Thereafter Mr. Usselex was a frequent 
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guest, and presently Eden discovered that 
her annoyance had disappeared. 

The people whom we admire at Rrst sight are 
rarely capable of prolonging that admiration, 
and when circumstances bring us Into contact 
with those that have seemed antipathetic, it not 
infrequently happens that the antipathy is lost. 
It was much this way with Eden. Little by 
little, through channels unpcrceived, the early 
distaste departed. Hitherto the world had 
held for her but one class of individuals, the 
people whom she liked. All others belonged 
to the landscape. But this guest of her 
father's suggested a new category; he aroused 
her cariosity. He left the landscape; he be- 
came a blur on it, but a blur on which ^e 
strained her eyes. The antipathy departed, 
and she discovered herself taking pleasure la 
the speech of one who had originally affected 
bei as a scarabxus must aScct the rose. 

Sbe disoeincd in him unsuspected dimea- 
sioDS. He was at home in recondite matters, 
and yet capable of shedding new light oo 
threadbare themes. During discossioas be- 
tween him and her father at which she assisted \ 
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ained an insight into bi-meiallism, free 
Itrade even, and subjects uf like import, the 
I TvUich hitherto she had regarded as abstract 
I diseases created for the affliction of politicians 
land editorial hacks. He was at home too in 
I'larger issues, in the cunning of Ottoman tac- 
I tics and the beat of drums at Kandahar. 
I Concerning King Arthur he was vague, but he 
I had the power to startle her with new per- 
Kspectives, the possibilities of dynamics, the 
■abolition of time, the sequestration and con- 
quest of space. And as bespoke easily, fluent- 
ly, in the ungesticulatory fashion of those tliat 
know whereof they speak, more than once she 
fell to wondering as to the cause of that 
learly dislike. In such wise was Desdemona won. 
It so happened that one evening she 
[chanced to dine with a friend of hers, Mrs. 
JiNicholas Manhattan by name, a lady whose 
sources of social information were large. 
Among other guests was Alphabet Jones, the 
novelist. 

"Did you ever hear of Mr.Usselex? " Eden 
isked, over the sweets. 
Mrs. Manhattan visibly drew on the invisi- , 
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bk cap of thonchL ** Kent bean) of biffl," 
she pRseatlr g i cbia ed. » ooe who flbonld 
■ay, "mad for iDC Dot to have heard Argues 
hiiD unknovn.** 

Bol Jones wu there, and be slipped tui 
on in at once. ** 1 know him," be unwcnd. 
*' He is the son of a shoemaker. No etid of 
HMMwy! Some ycais ago a cashier of bis did 
the caibcntcmcta act, but Usselex dcclitted to 
prosecute.** 
"Ves, that is h~ke hhn," said Edea 
"Ah! yoa kaow htm, then?" and Jones 
looked at her. "WcU," be continocd, "the 
cashier was seat op all the same. He bad a 
wife, it appeared, and cbtldrea. Usselcz 
gave them eooogh to bve oo, and more top, 
Ibeliere." 
*■ He most have dooe it ray simply.'' 
"Why, yoa most know him weJtf Jooes 
exclaimed; aiKl the conrersatioa changed. 

Meanwhile winter diasged itself aioo^ and 
abroptly, as is usoal with oar winters, diBp> 
pearcd. In its stead came a ^iriDg tbA wsa 
langnider than summer. Fifth .^renae warn 
bright with smart boonets and gowns el ona- 
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servatory hues. During the winter months 
Mr. Menemon's face had been distressed as 
the pavements, but now it was entirely serene. 

It was evident to Eden that Mr. Usseies 
was not a philosopher alone, but a prophet as 
well. Concerning him her store of infornia- 
lion liad increased. 

Toward the end of May her father spoke to 
her about him and about his success with the 
mine. He seemed pleased, yet nervous. " I 
saw him this afternoon," he said; "he is to be 
here shortly. H'ra! I am obliged to go to the 
club for a moment. Will you — would you 
mind seeing him in my absence? " For a mo- 
ment he moved uneasily about and then left 
the room. Eden looked after him in wonder, 
and took up the I'ost. And as her eyes 
loitered over the columns the bell rang; her 
face flushed, and presently she was aware of 
Usselex' presence. 

"What is this my father tells me?" she 
asked, by way of greeting. 

"What is it?" he echoed; he had found a 
chair and sat like Thor- in the court of 
Utgarda. 
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" About ihe mine and all that." 

The man eyed her enquiringly for an in- 
stant and picked at his cuff. " Let me ask 
you a question," he said: '-'Did your father 
say nolhing'except about the mine?" 

"No, not that I remember, except to imply 
that you — thai be — no, he said nothing worth 
repeating." 

" In finding you alone I supposed he had 
told you that — " 

"That the mine — " 

"That I love you." 

In the corner of the room was a great col- 
onial clock. Through the silence that fol- 
lowed it ticked sleepily, as though yawning at 
the avowal. Mr. Usselex had bent forward; 
he watched the girl. She was occupied in 
tearing little slips from the paper which lay In 
her lap, She did not seem to have heard him 
at all. 

" Miss Menemon," he continued, " I express 
myself badiv. Do not even take the trouble 
to say that you do not care for me. It is im- 
possible that you should. You know nothing 
of me; you — " 
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"Oh, bQt I do though," the girl exclaimed. 
("The other day, a month or two ago, I have 
forgotten, someone said your father was a 
ihoemaker, and what not about you beside, 
Dh, I know a great deal — " 

" Then, Miss Menemon, you must know the 
penalty which is paid for success." He 
straightened himself, the awkwardness had 
left him, and he seemed taller than when he 
bntered the room. "Yes," he continued, "the 
boor to success is very low, and the greater is 
lie that bends the most. Let a man succeed 
in any one thing, and whatever may be the 
factors with which that success is achieved. 
Envy will call a host of enemies into being as 
swiftly as Cadmus summoned his soldiery. 
And these enemies will come not alone from 
the outer world, but from the ranks of his 
nearest friends. Ruin a man's home, he may 
forget it. But excel him, do him a favor, 
show yourself in any light his superior, then 
indeed is the affront great. Mediocrity is un- 
forgiving. We pretend to admire greatness, 
but we isolate it and call that isolation Fame. 
.-It is above us; we cannot touch it; but mud 
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is plentiful and that we can throw. And if no 
mud be at hand, wc can loose that active 
abstTaciion, malice, which subsists on men and 
things. No; had I an enemy 1 could wish 
him no greater penance than success — success 
prompt, vertiginous, immense ! To the world, 
as 1 have found it, success is a crime, and its 
atonement, not death, but torture. Truly. 
Miss Menemon, humanity is not admirable. 
Men mean well enough, no doubt; but nature 
is against them. Libel is the tribute that 
failure pays to success. If I am slandered, it 
is because I h&vt succeeded. But what is 
said of my father is wholly true. He did 
make shoes, God bless him ! and very good 
shoes they were. Pardon me for not having 
said so before." 

Eden listened as were she assisting at the 
soliloquy of an engaslrimuth. The words he 
uttered seemed to come less from him than 
from one unknown yet not undevined. And 
now, as he paused for encouragement or re- 
buke, he saw that her eyes were in his. 

" Miss Menemon," he continued, " forgrt 
my outer envelope; if you could read in my 
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Plieart, you would find it full of love for you." 

"Perhaps," she said, and smiled as at a 

vista visible only to herself. " I will tell my 

fatlier what you say," she added demurely. 

With that answer Mr. Usselex was fain to 

: content. And presently, when he had 

gone, she wondered how it was that she had 

ever cared for Dugald Maule. 

A week later the engagement of Miss Men 

1 to John Usselex was announced. Much 

Mmment was excited, and the rumors alluded 

'to were industriously circulated. But com 

ment and rumors notwithstanding, the mar 

riage took place, and after it the bride left hei 

father's dingy little house on Second Avenue 

for a newer and larger one on Filth. Many 

people had envied Usselex his wealth; on thai 

fday they envied him his bride. 
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I It was late in November before Edei\ 

mnd herself in full possession of her new 

borne. Shortly after the ceremony she had 

gone to Newport, and when summer departed 

e made for Lennox, which she deserted for 
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Tuiedo. It was thcTefrre not until the begin- 
Dtng of winter that the brown bolUnds were 
removed from her town residence. 

Daring the inlervening months she had 
been wholly content. She had not ted the ex- 
istence of which at sixteen she had dreamed 
in the recesses of her father's library, nor yet 
such an one as'Dugald Maule had had the 
ability to suggest. On the other hand, she 
had for her husband something that was more 
than love. She regarded him as one of the 
coefficients of the age. Among the rumors 
which her engagement created was one to the 
effect that she was to be used as Open Sesame 
to doors hitherto closed to him; and this 
rumor, like the others, some fair little demon 
of a friend had whispered in her ear. But the 
possibility of such a ^ui'J pro quo had left her 
undisturbed. If a privilege paltry as that 
were hers to bestow, there was indeed no 
reason why she should begrudge it. 

It so happened, however, that she was not 
called upon to make the slightest effort in 
that direction. Everybody discussed the mar- 
riage, and at the wedding, as is usually the 
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case, the front seats were occupied by those 
who had said the most in its disfavor. At 
Newport there was a fleeting hesitation. 
But the exclusion of the hrlde from entertain- 
ments being practically impossible, and more- 
over, as it is not considered seemly to invite a 
wife and overlook a husband, both were bid- 
den; and to the surprise of many it was dis- 
covered Ihat Usselex had not only as fine an 
air as many of the foreign noblemen that 
passed that way, but that he even possessed 
a keener appreciation of conventionalities. 
Added to this his wealth was reported to be 
fabulous. What more could Newport ask? 
If his origin was more or less dubious, were 
there not many whose origins were worse than 
dubious, whose origins were known? Indeed, 
not everyone was qualified to throw a stone, 
and gradually any thought of stone-throwing 
was dismissed. His opponents became his 
supporters, and after the vilkgiatura at Lennox 
and at Tuxedo no further question was raised. 
In returning to town therefore, Eden was 
wholly content. She had married a man of 
[horn she was proud, a man who, while sub- 



serrirat to her slightest wish, had Unglit her 
whit lore might be. Ahogctber, the world 
Gccmed UiscT, and she felt fully prepared to 
do her dnty in that sphere of life to which 
God had called ha. 

That sphere of life, she presently discoT> 
ered, was to be co-tenanted bjr her hasband's 
secretary, UsseTex had mentioaed his exist- 
ence on more than one incidental occasion, 
but after each mention the actoalitj- of that 
existeDce had escaped her; and a week or so 
after her return to town she found herself 
mediocraliy pleased at learning that he would 
probably be a frequent guest at her dinner- 
table. 

In answer to the query which her eyebrows 
took on at this intelligence, Usselex explained 
that now and then, through stress of business, 
he was tn Wall Street nnable to proride the 
individual in question with his fullest instruc- 
tions, and for that reason it was expedient for 
him to hare the man of an evening at the 
house. Immediately Eden's fancy evoked the 
confidential clerk of the London stage, a 
withered bookkeeper, shiny of gannent, awk- 
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ward of manner, round of shoulder, square of 
nail, cxpioslve willi figures, and covered with 
warts, and on the evening in wiiicii tlie secrc- 
tarj- was to make his initial appearance she 
weaponed herself with a vinaigrette. 

But of the vinaigrette she had no need 
whatever. The secretary entered the drawing- 
room with the unembarrassed step of a som- 
nambulist. His manner was that of one aware 
that the best manner consists in the absence 
of any at all. His coat might have come from 
Piccadilly, and when he found a seat Eden 
noticed that the soles of his shoes were ven- 
eered in black. In brief, he looked well-bred 
and well-groomed. He was young, twenty- 
three or twenty-four at most. His head was 
massive, and his features were pagan in their 
correctness. The jaw was a masterpiece; it 
gave the impression of reservoirs of interior 
strength, an impression which was tempered 
when he spoke, for his voice was low and un- 
sonorouB as a mufiled bell. His eyes were of 
that green-gray which is caught In an icicle 
held over grass. And in them and about his 
mouth something there was that suggested 




ill' v.r. •• What have you done with my has- 

■■ N :;■.;:■.,'."■ she young man answered. 
■' N ;},:;.^' j; u.]. A ;;cntlenian, a customer, I 
:..:. y. :■(.-:■.: ::i h:? L-ar-l.and I left him to him." 
Hf ! .;:-.; a ^i..t: a:ij eyed her gravely. "If I 

■■":,. \ ■: .!■ :i': disturb me in the leasL 
\\::.s'. ::..iki-^ )-j ''>i)k as though you came 

■■ \^ :...: ::;jki;.'i ■,.-a liiok as though you were 

Mr. .\::>.va:.! is passably impertinent, 
I- ■ ...:\.: Filir.; 1 ■.:: :h;e expression of his face 
w..> < 1 Tt.:.~<::T\::g:'.y i'ivi..;d of any non-con- 
vt:;: .::.,; >y:r::.:ii ih.i: she laughed outright 
.i: :'.w i.\:r.y'..":<:::l. 'D-yuu care for music ? " 

"Suri-.y. Mrs. Usstlex." 

■■Vl's. ui Cii-.rsc. I f/rgoT. .All Geimans 
lii,'. TcV. "'.e. ;u>.v ;. .-.^ have you been in this 
co'.!"."y ? Hc«- lU' yo-- ccr.ie lo speat Gennan 

w-::hi.-",:t a:-. ,u\-f;:: =" 

•■Iiv.istvr:: :u:o. Mrs, Usselex." 
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"You were born here! I thought you were 
a German. Why didn't you tell me?" 
"You did not do me the honor to ask." 
"But your father was, wasn't he?" 
"No, my father was a Russian, I think." 
"You think? Why do you say you think? 
Don't you know? I never knew anyone so 
absurd." 

" My father died when I was very young, 
Mrs. Usselex. I do not remember him." 
" But your mother could have told you — " 
" If she didn't, Mrs. Usselex, it was because 
she had a good excuse." 
"What was that?" 
"She died also." 

" Mr. Arnswald, I am sorry. I had no right 
to ask such thoughtless questions. My 
mother died too. I do not remember her 
either. Truly you must forgive me." And 
as she spoke she rose from the piano and re- 
seated herself at the lounge which she had 
previously vacated. "Tell me about your- 
self," she added. " I am not asking out of 
idle curiosity." 

" You are very good to express any interest, 
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Mrs. Ussetez. But realljr there is tittle to I 
tell. I useil to live in Masudiasetta, la I 
Salem, with mj gnuKlparenu and my sUtcr. \ 
You can see Salem from here, and yoa < 
understand what a boy's life ia such a place I 
must be. Afterwards I was sent to school, [ 
and later I went abroad. When I returned I 
Mr, Usselcx took mc in his oSice. I fa«ve ] 
been there ever since. He has been *ety J 
kind to me. Mr. Usselex has." 

"He says — how is it he puis it? — oh, be I 
says you have the genius of finance." 

" I can only repeat that he is very khid." 

To this Eden assented. " Ves, he is that," 
she said, and hesitated for a moment. "Tell I 
me," she added. "You said you were fond J 
of music. Will you go with os on Monday to I 
the opera?" 

This invitation was accepted with the s 
readiness as that with which it was ro. 
And presently the young roan took his lesTe. 
When the portiere fell behind him, Eden felt 
a momentary uneasiness at the unpremedi- 
tated invitation which she had jnst extended 
One doesn't need to be a German to be j 
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■pid, she mused, and felt sure that her hus- 
pd would disapprove. But when she told 
D he expressed himself as well pleased. 
The next day happened to be Sunday, and 
fcthat afternoon Mr. Amswald came to pay 
I dinner-call. Meanwhile Eden's imagina- 
^a had been at work. Now imagination is a 
force of which the action is as varied as that 
p. of volition. There are organizations which 
ifEects like a dissolvent, there are others 
ich it affects like wine. In some it needs a 
a others a curb. Give it an incident for 
ptbator, and according to the nature of the 
Bividual it will soar full-feathered into space 
F or addle in its own inaction. In Eden its ges- 
tation was always abrupt, With a fact for 
matrix it developed as rapidly as a spark 
mounts into flame. The fact in this instance 
was Arnswald. 

»When he left her the night before, she had 

e again to the piano, her fingers had flut- 

l like butterflies over tiie keys, then in 

■ to some strain, an aria from the Re- 

^£ Golconda had visited her — the Btl paese, 

\ ridentt, which she had hammed softly to 
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:• r^v'.f, --nconvrious of any significance in the 
\\ : l<. IV.:: presently she fell to wonderioff 
a' j: the fair land, the fairer sky which the 
> :\^ re.ar.eJ. Something there was that 
k'-: : I'S.W-:.'^ her that she had met Adrian be- 
f re. In h:> vuice she had caught an inflec- 
:' :\ t'nat waS nut unfamiliar to her. In the 
!.;r-'.:^':u of his eyes was a suggestion of 
' .riicr ii'-'juaintance. His infrequent gestures 
! r'r:i;ht her the shadow of a reminiscence. 
And in his face there was an expression that 
haunte 1 I.er. Ftira while she struggled with 
ir..:r. ry. Uiit memory is a magician that 
ilc« iims to be coerced. Now and then it 
will pul! it> victim by the sleeve, as it had 
pulled at Eden, yet turn to interrogate and a 
dream is not more evanescent. But still she 
ftrii'^'.d'jd with it. A silence, an attitude, a 
combination purely atmospheric had evoked a 
cliarm, and though memory declined to return 
and undo the spell, still she labored until at 
last, conscious of the futility of the effort, or 
else wearied by the endeavor, she consoled 
herself as in similar circumstances we all of 
us have done with the mirage of anterior life. 
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The possibility of recognition she then put 
Oehind her, but the man remained. There 
was a magnificence about him which discon- 
certed her, an air that appealed. In some 
way his evening dress had seemed an incon- 
gruity. She told herself that he would look 
better in a silken pourpoint, and better still in 
the chlamys-robe of state. She decided that 
he needed a dash of color, some swirling 
plume of red, and fell to wondering what his 
life had been. It was evident to her that he 
had been gently bred. About him the femi- 
nine influence was discernible, one no doubt 
which begun at the cradle had continued ever 
since. In the absence of a mother there had 
been someone else, a sister, perhaps, and a 
procession of sweethearts to whom he had 
been swain. But the latter possibility she 
presently dismissed. Love-making is the oc- 
cupation of those that have none, and Arns- 
wald's hours were seemingly well-filled. In 
Salem he might have left a combustible 
maiden, he might even have found one in 
New York, but in that case Eden felt toler- 
ably sure that he had little time in which to 
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apply the match. And then at once her fancy 
took a tangential flight; a little romance un- 
rolled before her — the mating of Arnswald to 
some charming girl whom she would herself 
discover, and the life-long friendship that 
would ensue. 

On the following afternoon therefore, when 
the young man put in an appearance, he was 
received with unaffected cordiality. 

" I have been thinking about you," Eden 
announced, when he found a seat. " I am 
glad you came, I want you to tell me more of 
yourself." 

" I reproached myself for having exhausted 
your patience last evening," he answered. 

" Then you deserve to be punished. You 
go with us to the opera to-morrow, do you 
not? Very good, you must dine with us first. 
There is a friend of mine whom you will meet 
there. I want you to like her." 

" If she resembles you in any way that will 
not be difficult." 

" He begins well," mused Eden, and a layer 
of cordiality dropped from her. But present- 
ly she recovered it. Arnswald had been 
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looking in her face, and the change in its ex- 
pression had not passed nnobserred. 

"I mean," he continued, ''that there are 
people that make you like them at £rst sight 
and you, Mrs. Usselex, are one cf these peo- 
ple. When I left you last evening I t:'.d my- 
self that you exhaled a sympathy which is as 
rare as it is delightful. I have met few s.:ch 
as you. As a rule the people I have been 
brought in contact with have been hard ar.d 
self-engrossed. You are among the excep- 
tions, and it is the exception *' 

Eden interrupted him. " Now that is non- 
sense," she said severely. "The people 
whom we can like are not as infrequent as all 
that Do you mean to tell me that there is 
no one for whom you really care? " 

Amswald shook his head and smiled. ''No, 
Mrs. Usselex," he answered, " I don't mean 
to say that There are some for whom I care 
very much. There is even one for whom 
were it necessary I would lay down life itself." 

At this Eden experienced a mental start. 
The possibility of mating him to some charm- 
ing girl whom she was herself to discover had 



I'twldflalr became remoce. Sot ibe i 
cocoaraeinsljr to the coofideace. 

"Vcs," be coatinued, sod into his i 
ejis came a sudden flicker. 
MM whom I have nxently ocnnc la ks 
who is to me as a piajncr falfiQed. 
called apQD to make a sacrifice for 1 
maUer what the oature of that sacriJce fl 
be, the mere doing irf it voald c 
mtl-fpring of delight." 

Edeo smiled at the dithyramb a 
listening to tome fay she did not s 
watd had bcea looking at her, bat t 
Ihoagb ashamed of the oatbnrsl, he a 
a little Uugh and dropped back into the d 
Tentional. Ptescntlj- he rose and toofc 1 
polar-eyes away. When he had gone 1 
smiled again. " He may hare the \ 
finance," she mused, "but he has tbeg 
of love as velL" 



III. 

Edsk had but recently retamed to t 
aad the claims of mantua-makers aitd j 
Uneis ircre oppressive. They Vxk. her ti 
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• they came to her in the morning, and she, 
with the courtesy of kings, returned the visit 
in the afternoon. But to little purpose. They 
were vexatious people, she discovered. They 
deceived her wantonly. They promised and 
did not fulfill. The live-long day they had 
iritated her, they had obtained her confidence 
by false pretences, and now, after a round of 
interviews each more profitless than the last, 
on reaching her house the dust of shops was 
on her mantle, and she could have gone in a 
corner and sworn. 

Moreover it was late, dinner would pres- 
ently be served. Arnswald, she learned, had 
already arrived, he was in the parlor with her 
husband, and as she hurried to her room she 
told herself that she would have to dress in 
haste, an operation which to her was always 
fertile in annoyance. An entire hour was 
never too much. But her maid was agile, 
dexterous of hand, and before the clock 
marked seven she was fully equipped, arrayed 
for dinner and the opera as well. 

On leaving the room, Eden left her vexation 
qehind her. It had been fleeting and inoffen- 
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pressnaUr Ae aaid did mt bear. 

apoa Edeo n-asceadcd the staia and wenc | 

bade to bcrroooL 

Tbe maid was bashing hecself in a cloaot I 
and the fan was on the tabic; Edeo picked JC I 
up. and as she did so she noticed that ooe of I 
(he sticks was brokcD. It took several ■ 
titcatolindanother which suited bergowii,and j 
when she again descended the stair some little ( 
lime had intervened. 

On reaching tbe parlor she drew tbe potv | 
tifcre aside and peered into tbe room. At tbe I 
furthermost end stood Arnswald, his back [ 
turned to her, and near bim in a low a 
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chair was her husbaad. He seemed to be 
reading something, and it was evident that 
her entrance had been unobserved cither by 
him or by his guest. 

For a second's space Eden stood very still. 
There was much of the child in her nature, 
anil dnring that second she meditated on the 
feasibility of giving them both some little sur- 
prise. Then at once, as though impelled by 
invisible springs, she crossed the room very 
swiftly, very noiselessly, her fan and the fold 
of her dress in one hand, the other free for 
mischief, and just when she reached the chair 
in which her husband sat, she bent over him, 
from his unwarned fingers she snatched a 
note, and with a rippling laugh that was like 
the shiver of sound on the strings of a guitar, 
she waved it exultingiy in the air. 

Mr. Usselex looked up at once, but he had 
loolced too late; the note had gone from him. 
He started, he made a movement to repossess 
himself of it, but Eden, with the ripple still 
in her voice, stepped back, laughed again, and 
nodded to Arnswald, who had turned and 
bowed. 




:.:= ^j^i-iir "pied 






ij_-::.7 a=ii aloft 
/: - Te- =:e this 
:r. ir.zg ail cay. 
,: Mr. Amswald. 
u, M- Amswald ? 



Usselex, conscio-s of the f-Jti':tT of pursuif, 
ri;ii|f: no further eiTort. In his face was an 
iiixirrty wlii'.h his fair tonnentor did not see. 
iii'fhi: liirnc'l tn Ari^s'.viild, and Arnswald 
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c him an ansveiittg glance, and once his 

1 moved, bat whatever he may have in 

tded to say the words must have stucit in 

I throat. And Eden, woman-like, seeing 

i^t she was do longer parsued, advanced to 

9pot just beyond his reach, where she hov- 

[ tauntingly, yet wary of his slightest 

nreroent and prepared at the first suspicion 

feteprisal to spread her wings in flight, 

"And who do you suppose was here at 

Ifteh to-day? You must guess or you shan't 

e your letter back, I'll give you just one 

Inute. Oh! I saw Laura Manhattan at Fan- 

Don't forget that we are to dine with 

r to-morrow. She came in to row about a 

I was rowing, too. You have no idea 

^t a day I have had. You will have to 

^e Fantasia a talking to. Look at the frip- 

* I have on. And she promised that I 

laid have something for to-night. There 

{ht to be some punishment for such people. 

tft you think so, Mr. Amswald? When 

iple in Wall Street don't keep their prom- 

I they are put in jail, aren't they ? Well, 

I is too good for that Iiorrid old French- 



wonun of a dressmaker, she ooght to bsi^l 
the thttmb-scTcvrs, tlic racl;, .mil the hot a 
of the fagot. I will never believe her aga 
no. Dot even when 1 know she is lelling t 
truth. She is the most ornamental liar 1 ever I 
encountered. It is my opinion she would 
rather He than not. Laura told me — but | 
here, the minute's up — you must guess, ; 
must guess rightly, and you can only ^ocaa I 
once." 

And Eden waved the letter again and 
laughed in her husband's beard. 

The gown which she wore, and which she \ 
had characterized as frippery, was an artfol J 
combination of tulle and of silk; it was color- I 
less, yet silvery, and in it Eden, bare of amt I 
and of necic, looked a water nymph garmented i 
in sheen and foam. From her hair came aa j 
odor of distant oases. In her eyes were evo-. I 
cations of summer, and beneath them, on her 1 
cheeks and on the lobes of her ears, health 
had placed its token in pink. The corners \ 
of her mouth were upraised like the ends I 
of the Greek bow, and now that shft j 
was laughing her lips suggested 
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red fruit cut in twain. She was the per- 
sonification of caprice, adorably constructed, 
and constructed to be adored. Arnswald evi- 
dently found her appearance alluring, for his 
eyes followed her every movement. 

" Hurry up," she continued, as merrily as 
before; " the minute's gone." 

Usselex may have been annoyed, but he 
affected to enter into the jest. "Your 
father — " he hazarded, and stretched his 
hand for the note. 

But Eden again retreated. "You have 
lost," she cried; "no one was here." And 
finding herself at a safe distance, " I am a 
better guesser than you," she added, " I can 
tell what is in this letter without reading it. 
Now answer me, what will you give me if I 
do? What ought he to give me, Mr. Arnswald? 
Prompt him, can't you ? 1 have never seen 
anyone so stupid." 

"Give it to me, Eden; you shall make your 
own terms " 

"Ah! you capitulate, do you? It's too late! 
It's too late!" she repeated in ringing cres- 
cendo, "You ought to have guessed;" and 
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for gmter safety fibc held tbe lettKrb 
hcT. " U'l aboal stoclis, Kansas-back b 
KTcnsighti oRcnd and autbing bid — I I 
guciscd rishi, have E not?" 

" Eden — " 

" Answer me; I have guessed right, I k 
1 have." And laughing still, she whisked % 
letter frotn behind hci and held It to ber e 
" Why, it's from a woman," she cried. " V 
Is this? ' Ymi have lilled my life with livl 
springs.' >^'hosc life have you filled?" 

The mcrrimcnl h.id deserted ber lips, I 
oaUir had gone from her checks. The I 
which held the letter fell with it to h«r K 
In her face wu the contractioa <A \ 
She looked at her husband. 
It that you liavc filled?** she asked, and f 
voice, that bad rippled with laughter i 
ment before, became suddenly cbill and s 
ducd. 

In the doorway before ber the builer 1 
pcaied in silent annoaaoemcnt tfaal i 
was serred. 

AraswaM nude a step forwud. 
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(ter is mine, Mrs, Usselex," he said, 

j"Oh," she murmured, with a sigh that 
:ht have been accounted one of relief. "Oh, 
S yours, is it?" And eying him inquisitorially 
r a second's space, she placed the letter in 
\ band. 

''We may as well go in to dinner," she 
[ded at once, and with a glance at her hus- 
Ind she led the way, 

IV. 

flw Dogian days there was a Libro d'Oro in 
ucb the First Families of Venice were in- 
Bibed in illuminated script. In New York 
lere is also a Golden Book, unwritten, yet 
iced, and whoso's name appears thereon 
. earned the cataloguing not from the 
of imbecile forefathers, but from 
feewdness in coping with the public, fore- 
pught in the Stock Exchange, and pre- 
Knee in the values of land and grain. 
At the opera that night the aristocrats of the 
V World were in full force. Among them 
^e men who could not alone have wedded 
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the Adriatic but bare itowered her as wd*. 
Venice in her greatest splendor had nerer 
dreamed such wealth as theirs. There was 
Jabez Rohinson, his wife and childreo, 
familiarly known as the Swiss Family Robin- 
son, the founder of their dynasty having emi- 
grated from some Helvetian vale. A light- 
ning calculator might have passed a week In 
the bumming up of their possessions. There 
was old Jeroloraon, who through the maoipu- 
lation of monopolies exhaled an odor of Sing- 
Sing, the which had been so attractive to the 
nostrils of an English peer that he had taken 
his daughter as wife. There was Madden, who 
controlled an entire state. There was Bucholz, 
who declared himself Above the Law, and 
who had erupted in New York three decades 
before with the seven sins for sole capital 
There was Bleecker Bleecker, who each year 
gave away a pope's ransom to charity and 
pursued his debtors to the grave. There was 
Dunwoodie, whose coat smelled of benzine 
and whose signature was potent as a king's. 
There was Forbush, who lunched furtively <m 
an apple and had given a private establish* 
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fceot to each one of his twelve children, 
there was Gwathmeys, who had twice ruined 
iiimself for his enemies and made a fortune 
^rom his friends. There was Attersol. who 
nil4 have bought the White House and 
whose sole pleasures were window-gardening 
i the accord of violins. 
On the grand-tier was Mrs, Besalul, on 
|irh;>m society had shut its door because she 
|tad omitted to close her own. In an adjoin- 
gbos was Mrs. Smithwick, the bride of a 
^onth, fairer than that queen whose face was 
WoAh the world to kiss, and who the previous 
Winter had written a novel of such impropriety 
Fibat when it was published her mother for- 
■lude her to read it. There was Miss Pickett, 
fa debutante, who possessed the disquieting 
Dgliness of a monkey and who had announced 
that there was nothing so immoral as ennui. 
—There was Mrs. Bouvery, who claimed connec- 
n with every one whose name began with 
Mrs. Hackensack, one of the few sur- 
viving Knickerbockers. The Coenties twins. 
Known as Dry and Extra Mumm. And there 
were others less interesting. Mrs. Ponder, 
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A'.i -- i'.i :.: :i:r:-r- ^"ts< boxes there 
•.'-'.n ii--:trii i -'.".i-^iz' c: saea. well- 
£r::~t:. ■s-;-.:; c: j^rr;, a-d Cowered as 
:. :'--;..- 1 :.":-■'■ :'.ii A=::=g them was 
Hizry Tir.;t~. wh: hii ir.a-ir^rated silver 
sfi'Is. I;rfvi:er. whs had :-vented a new 
fi^-re for :!-.e C'.*.i::cti, and with him Harrison 
FtUon, the maestro of that decadent dance. 
There was George Rerick, who stuttered to 
the debutantes as he had stuttered to their 
mothers before them. Furman Fellowes, who 
told fairy talcs to impressionable young girls, 
and who would presently get drunk in Sixth 
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t Jones, the iwveJist, ta scaicb of points. 
('As Eden catered the rcstSnte o< her boa 
» amain bad pancd on tbe secmd act. A 
> Bolten and lief mother whom she had 
1 bad abeadj armed, and Amswald, 
! noticed, wetii immediateir [orvard to 
klote tbem; tbcn rcmmiag, be assi&tcd her 
hpih her wrap, la a moment the vestibule 
S invaded by Jocies; and Eden, after a word 
r two to bei guests, settled herself in the 
mt of the bor and promenaded her opera- 
8 about the house. Tfae promeoade com- 
leted, she lowered it to the stalls. Near 
Ihe orchestra a noman sat gaiiog fixedly at 
her. There was nothing remarkable about 
the woman. She was as well dressed, as young. 
und as pretty as were the majority of those 
present; it was the singularity of her attitude 
that arrested Eden's attention. But that at- 
tention she was not permitted to prolong. 
The adjoining box, the occupants of which 
she had not yet noticed, was tenanted by Mrs. 
Manhattan, who now claimed her recognition 
with some little feminine word of greeting. 
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On one side of M rs. Manhattan was an elderly 
man whom Eden dtd not remember to bare 
seen before, and behind her stood Dagald 
Maule. 

"Eden," whispered Mrs. Manhattan, "I 
want you to know Mr. Maulc's uncte; he has 
been minister abroad yoii know;" and so sa.y- 
irg, with a motion of her head, she design 
nated the elderly man at ber side. " He saya,** 
she added, " that you are the most appetbing 
thing he has seen." 

At the brusqueness of the remark Eden 
started as from a sting. The old geDtleman 
leaned forward. 

" Don't be annoyed, my dear," he mumbled; 
" I was in love with your mother," 

Then with an amiable commonplace the old 
beau bowed and moved back. 

Maule bowed also, and presently, taking ad- 
vantage of a recitative, he left Mrs. Manhalun 
and entered Eden's box. He seemed at home 
at once. He shook Mr. Usselex by the hand, 
saluted Miss Bolten and her mother, ignored 
Jones, and dislodging Arnswald, took his 
seal. 
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" The season pnxoists weS," fac w hi^ iered 

caafidcDtialtr lo Eden, 

Jones, who bad DM accorded the stiftOest 
atu^tion to Maoie, was disoooistos io an aiu- 
mated fashion with Miss Boltea. Oo the 
Stage in a canvas forest a man stood, opca- 
moathed, raising and lowering his right arm 
ai regidai interrats; and next to her Eden 
caught the motion of Uis. Manhattan's fan. 

"No," she beard Jones say, " I have erery 
reason to doobt that Shalspcrc was the 
author of Hamlet. In the 6rst place — " 

"Ah!" mannnred Miss Bolten. She did 
not appear paiticularlj interested in Jones or 
in the man on the stage. Sbe was occupied 
in scmtinizing the occupants of the different 
boxes. "And whom do you suspect?" she 
asked, her eyes foraging an oppo&ite haigtwire 

"Another man with the same name," Jones 
answered, and laughed a little to himself. 

Eden tapped him on the sleeve. " Mr. 
Jones." 

"Yes, Mrs. TJsselex." 

" Loot: in tfie orchestra, in the third row, 
the aisle seat on the left." 
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r^- w« E^a. * I SB szx I doA 

aT-Me^fen * Sbe rsiaed ber 

— "Ml, AimmmH wuiiM j mi »=»J getting 
r (kttk. Aoc aoas ■• be a dnacfat.'* 

* kad bees Isiicrisg m llie 
rear of the box, veat back ino ibe vesdbtile 
tnseafch of tbe ^smaSL 

On the stage the ttoof in green and gold 
was still gesticaUting, opat-mouthed as be- 
fore, am! presently there came a blare of 
trtunpets, a shudtJer o{ brass, domioated by 
the cry of violins, and abruptly the coiluii (ell. 
Arntwald advanced with the cloak, u)d 
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Jones stood up. The latter said some parting 
word to Miss Bolten and to her mother, bent 
over Eden's, hand and left the box. Ams- 
wald dropped in the seat which he had va- 
cated. It was evident at once that he and 
Miss Bolten had met before. He had leaned 
forward, and was whispering in her ear.- 

" Eden," Maule began, " do you remember 
that ring you gave me ? " 

" Mr. Maule, you forget many things " 

" Why do you call me Mr. Maule ? there was 
a time " 

"Yes, there was a time, as you say; but 
that time is no longer." 

" You have something against me." 

« I ? Nothing in the world." 

"Ah, but Eden, you have, though; that is 
evident: when I last saw you " 

" The next day I learned your reputation. 
It is deplorable." 

" When I last saw you you gave me a ring. 
A serpent with its tail in its mouth. You said 
it meant eternity." 

" Yes, I know I did; but " 



" Did it mean nothing as well? " 



Bdfn. 

" A circle rcprcsenti ien>. doesft notN 

" Eden. Eden, bow cnwl yra can bd j 
you not let mc sec yoa T 

** Certainly. I am at home oo S 

"Yes, I know— Satunlay U Fifth An 
day. Eden, tell me, do you Temembcr Second 
Avenue ?'" 

From the orchesifa came a tnurmur, a con* 
sonance of harps and of flatcs. The curtain 
had paned again. 

" No," she aosTcred; " I have forgotten," 

"Surely " 

" Yes, I have forgotten. It is good to for- 
get. This is the last act, is it not?" 

" No, it is the prologue." 

The speech was as slgniiicant as her owiL 
For a second he was silent, and bit his nnd«r 
lip. Then, as Jones had done before, h« 
stood up. 

" I will come," he muttered in her ear, " but 
not on Saturday." 

" Good-night, Mr. Maule." 

"Good-night, Mrs. Usselex." 

With a circular salute to the other occn- 
pants. Maule ieft ihe box, Presently it waS: 
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invaded by other visitors of whom no particu- 
lar mention is necessan*. At last there was 
a wail and final crash in the orchestra. The 
opera was done. 

On the way home Usselex questioned his 
wife. " \Vho is that man Maule ?** he asked. 

"Miss Bolten is interested in him, I be- 
lieve." 

"I hope not," Usselex returned; "he has a 

bad face." 

V. 

The next morning Eden awoke in her great 
room that overlooked Fifth Avenue. The 
night had been constellated with dreams, and 
now as they faded from her there was one 
that lingered behind. Through a rift of con- 
sciousness she had seen herself talking with 
feverish animation to Arnswald, on some sub- 
ject of vital importance, the which, however, 
she was unable to recall; it had gone with the 
night, leaving on the camera of memory only 
the tableau behind. For a little space she 
groped after it unavailingly, and then dismissed 
it from her. But still the tableau lingered 
until it became obscured by her own vexation. 



6o 

Sbe fell anaojed is at u impcnineDce, 
Vnat risht had Anuwald to uespass tn her 
dieains? 

Sbe rang the bell, and iriiea in answer to 
the sanmioas her maid appeared, sbe g«vc 
bcnetf Dp to the voman's miablrations^ Tbe 
annoyance faded as tbe dicam had done, and 
»he fdl ti> thinking of the day and of her ha»- 
band. At one there vts a luncheon at whicb 
sbe was expected, and in the evening there 
was a dinner at Iklrs. Manhattan's. Her hti»- 
band, she knew, Hul gone to his office hoins 
ago and would not return until late. It bad 
occurred to ber before that he worked harder 
than his clerks; even Arnswald $«emed to 
have more leisure than he. But on this panio- 
ular forenoon, when her equipment was com- 
pleted, but one idea channeled her nimina- 
tioos, and that was that if her hnsbaod wmked 
harder than fab ciciks, it was because of her. 

She smiled a little at the thought, and then 
at herself in the mirror. Truly the guests at 
tbe luncheon might hare been recruited from 
the foar quarters of the globe, and few could 
be fairer than she. She was contented wtdi 
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her appearance, not in any sense because it 
might eclipse that of other women, but be- 
cause he was proud of it, and because his 
pride and laborious days were all in all for 
her. She gave to her gown and to the arrange- 
ment of her hair that coup de maftre which no 
maid, however expert, is able to administer, 
and presently had herself driven up the 
avenue to the house at which she was 10 be 
entertained. 

The luncheon, as the phrase is, went off 
very well. Made up of fresh gossip and new 
dishes, it was stupid yet agreeable, as women's 
luncheons are apt to be. But on leaving it 
Eden felt depressed. It was the first of the 
kind which in her quality of married woman 
she had attended, and as her carriage rolled 
down the avenue again, she wondered were it 
possible that such things as she heard could 
be true, the story that had been told about 
Viola Raritan, for instance, and the general 
agreement following it that married men were 
the worst*. Surely, she told herself, they 




rr. z'"- bi- i" "I '.hezn indeed save one, who 
w^s il ■ ve rejr:d:r,. As fnr her recent com- 
; j". r:-, :I:vy i:-'"rec:TeJ virtue in seeming to 
;- S'itf!-* ;:. A: :r.e xcmon- of things they 
V..I ! ;:::: ;;-jJ, ::-.e l'. ;>r mounted lo her cheeks. 

I T. i!-.e r ;'^.*i;;e .^.kiewalk a girl was loiter- 
i-.^- F-.r a stojaJ. Eden, through the open 
■.'."..; ve. eycJ her sown. She raised some 
:;■ ■.vcrsM her face, and when she put them 
'!.'«.". again her face was white. Through the 
wir.LiiAv she had seen a cab pass, and in the 
cal) her h-jsbatij and a woman. 

In a conflicl of emotions such as visit those 
who learn the dishonor and the death of one 
they cherished most, Eden reached her door. 
She left the carriage before the groom had 
descended from the box, and hurried into the 
house. There she entered the drawing-room 
and sought for a moment to collect her 
thoughts. It was impossible, she kept telling 
herself, that such a thing could be. She had 
been mistaken; it was not her husband that 
she had seen, and if it were lier husband then 
was he on some errand as innocent as her 
own. IJut it was her husband. The effort 



she was making to de:e:Te herself tis -s-t'ts? 
as broken glass. And as ::r :?.e -sr.ziiz ^.\r. 
whom he was driving, wha: h^i le :: i: -sr::!-: 
her or she with him? She wii :tr^:- she 
bad seen her face before. 

In her nervousness she rcse :r:r: her >ei: 
And paced the room, tearing her glires :f: ar.i 
tossing them from her as she wa!kei. 

In the lives of most of us there are hours cf 
^uch distress that in search of a palliative we 
strive as best we mav to cheat ourselves into 
thinking that the distress is but a phase of our 
own individual imagination, close- locked 
therein, barred out of real existence, and un- 
important and delusive as the creations of 
dream. And as Eden paced the room she 
tried to feel that her distress was but a fig- 
ment of fancy, an illusory representation 
evoked out of nothing. She had been en- 
ervated by the gossip of the lunch-table; a 
child startled by the possible horrors of a dark 
closet was never more absurd than she. It 
was nonsense to suppose that a man such as 
her husband could be capable of a vulgar in- 
trigue. 



On the manicl a clock ticked dolentljr, a 
though in sympathy with her woe, and pKS> | 
eatly to her inattentive ears, it rang oat four I 
times. In an hour, she reflected, in two I 
hours at roost, he would return. She woald 
ask him where he had been, ami everythiog I 
would he explained. It was nonsense foe j 
her to torment hcreelf. Of course it would be | 
explained, and meanwhile 

And as she determined that meanwhile she I 
would give the matter no further thought the 
butler entered the room, bearing a note on a 
salver, which he gave to her and withdrew. 
The superscription was in her husband's hand- 
writing and she pulled the envelope apart, 
confident that the explanation for which she 
sought was contained therein. But in it no 
explanation was visible. It was dated from 
Wall Street. " Dearest Eden," it ran, "I am 
detained on business. Send excuses to Mrs. 
Manhattan. In haste, as ever, J. U." 

" Detained on business," she repeated aloud 
very firmly and pressed her hand to her head. 
She was calm, less agitated than she had been 
before. It behooved her to determine what 
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she should do. Seeni:r.£:'v. but or.t course 
was open to her. and sucder/.y she perceived 
that she had stopped think! ng^. Nigh: had 
seized and surrounded her : ii was of this, 
perhaps, that she had spoken to Arnswald in 
her dream. 

In the morning her faith had been unob- 
scured, confident as a flower at dawn. Then 
doubt had come,and now, as the afternoon de- 
parted, so did all belief as well. It was no 
more hers to recall than the promise of an 
earlier day. She had done her best to detain 
it, she had clutched it; but she had questioned, 
and faith is impatient of coercion and restless 
if examined. Save its own fair face it brings 
no letter of introduction; welcome it for that, 
and it is at once at home; but look askance, 
and it dissolves into a memor}- and a reproach. 
Eden had startled it, unwittingly perhaps; but 
she had startled it none the less. It had 
watched its opportunity as a guest illy treated 
may watch for his; and when suspicion, like the 
lackey that it is, had held the door ajar, it had 
eluded her and gone. 

Automatically, as though others than her- 
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wtf (ude4 ha nwvetacat, Enkn toocbcd v I 
bdL •• Hvm.*' site SJad, when the suin ap. | 
pcared, "go to Un. Manhattan's anil **j I 
that Mr. Utselex ioA raneU are uiuvoidablj J 
pfrrented froni dmrog vtth bei to-oigfat, j 
Tliat nil do.~ And this order delivered, sin I 
ic»amed ber fonner seat. Down the street I 
she durfced adrandi^ diuk. Tbesunhadsunfc | 
in cataracts of champagae. Westwaril Ibe sky I 
vas like tlie apoibcceis in Faust, green-bamd I 
and crimsoR, iritb background of oscillaot ye]* 
low. The cast was aJready grey. Overhead I 
was a shade of salmon which presently disap- I 
peered. Then dusk came, and villi it a col- I 
orless vapor through which Night, cautions at I 
first as misers are, displayed one sequin, then I 
another, till taking heart it unbarred ail its I 
treasury to the world. 

For some time after the man had £C 
Eden remained in the drawing-room, S 
found her gloves and drew one on again, but 1 
the other she tormented abstractedly in her I 
hand. In her enforced inaction she fell to 
consoling herself as children do, arguing with 
discomfiture as though its shadow was in- ' 
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effectual, as though trouble and she were face 
to face, and yet too far removed one from an- 
other to ever really meet. An hour passed, 
and still she sat unassured, restless of thought 
and conscious only that an encroaching dark- 
ness had obscured a vista on which her eves 
had loved to dwell. 

Truly the heart has logic that logic does 
not know, and as Eden let the incidents of the 
afternoon and of the previous evening parade 
in dumb show before her, something there 
was that kept whispering that she was taking 
appearances for facts. She strove to listen to 
the whisper, but the fantoches were froward 
and insistent; the sturdier her effort to dispel 
them the closer they swarmed. Sometimes of 
their own accord they would leave her, she 
would think herself done with them, her eyes 
filled in testimony to her deliverance, and ab- 
ruptly back they came. But still the whisper 
persisted, it was growing potent, and its 
voice was clear. It kept exhorting to 
patience, it exorcised appearances, and ad- 
vanced little pleas of its own. 

Eden was only too willing to be guided. " I 
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am impatient," slic mused, "but I wtU-v 
Another hour limped away, and thougl 
boor limps it may leave a tralm behind. 
The lamps to the drawing-room bad been 
lighted.but the servant had come and gonean- 
observed. Eden was still closeted in herself. 
•■ Surely, by eleven at the latest he wil! re- 
turn," she reflected, " and then all will be ex- 
plained. It is a thankless task this of build- 
ing imaginary dungeons. There are hours io 
which I let fancies resolve themselves into 
facts and the facts fossilize into skeletons." 
Au episode of her girlhood came back to her 
and she smiled. " Perhaps father was right; 
1 may have hemiopia, after all." 

She stood up from her seat and was about 
to leave the room when she heard the front 
door open, and in a second her husband's 
step- 
Eden drew the portiere aside and looked 
out in the hall. Usselex had his back to 
her. He was taking off his overcoat. She 
spoke to him and he turned at once, one ami 
still unreleased. At last he freed himself and 
came to her. 



l<Bi7iMite,did you Dot?" be be- 
dlam sorry about this evening. Coald 
not go to Mrs. Manhattan's witbont 
jlf Something always seems to turn up at 
e last moment," 

* i faardlj expected you so early," Eden an- 
red. *■ I sent word to Laura," She was 
wking at her husband, but her husband i^as 
It looking at her. He seemed preoccupied 
9 nodded his head abstractedly. 
"Yes, yes," he muttered, with singular in- 
jsheness. " Yes, of course. But there," 
\ added and turned agaia to the door, " I 
^t hurry," 
6** Whom were you with this afteraoon?" 
SlcQ asked. 

tit was as though she had checked him with 
He stopped at once and glanced at 



"Did you see me?" he inquired; and ac- 
^ling her silence for answer he continued at 
" It's a long story; I have hardly time 
I tell it now." 

Iden put her hand on his sleeve. " Tell it 
" she pleaded. 
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For the «ioin«nt he stood inrsolirte. *• T«|ll 
me," she repeated, and moved back, motioo-l 
ing him to a chair. 

Usficlex took out his watch. " I must | 
hurry," he said again, *' But there," he added 1 
tenderly, " since you wish it, a moment lost Is 1 
small matter, after all." 

Xgaiii he glanced at her and hedtated as I 
iliough expectant of a respite. Eden had her I 
everyday air; outwardly she was calm, biit ] 
something in her appearance, the twitch of an j 
eyelid, the cjuiver of a nostril perhaps, re- j 
vealcd her impaiionce. 

Usselex shrugged his shoulders, and for a I 
second, with a gesture that was habittial to I 
him, he plucked at his beard. " No," he re- 
peated, " a moment is small matter, after all. I 
H'm. Eden, some years ago I went abroad. I 
During my absence a cashier whom I trusted, | 
and whom I would trvst again, speculated j 
with money that passed through his hands. I 
It was not until my return that I learned of 
the affair. But meanwhile, as is usual ia | 
such cases, he was on the wrong side of the I 
market. The money which he had taken had I 
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»tO he accoUDted for. 1 had a partner theo, 
■and the cashier confessed the defalcation to 
lllini; it was the only thing he could do, and 

"he promised, I believe, that if time were given 
f liim he would make good the loss. The 
■ atnouDt after all was not large^fifteen thou- 
(ftnd perhaps, or twenty at the outside, But 
Fxny partner was not lenient. He came of a 
I'line of New England divines, and had, if 1 
IrBmember rightly, at one time contemplated 
Fstudying for the ministry. In any event he 
I vas then an elder in some up-town Presbyte- 
\ rian church. But virtue is not amiable. With- 
o much as communicating with me he put 

l^he matter in the hands of the authorities, 
Ij^ud when I returned the cashier was in Sing- 
Eden, you will hardly understand how 
lorry I was. He had a wife dependent on 
—he had children. He had been with me 
■longer than my partner had, and I liked him, 
|0f the two I liked him the belter. What he 
|.too1c I have never been able to view as a theft, 

fit was what might be called a forced loan, 
■-SHad I been here it would have been different; 
■but my partner was obdurate. You see, the 
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bait, if fault there were, was mine. The 
sa]ar>- I gave him was small, and each day I 
allowed lemptation to pass between his hands. 
People say that we should resist temptation. 
1 ajcree with them: temptation shoold be re- 
sisted; hut when a rich man preaches that 
sermon to the poor, be forgets that where 
temptation is vague to hrm it may be potent to 
his hearer. Oh, X don't mean to uphold dere- 
lictions, but to my thinking Charity is the New 
Testament told in a word. I think that for- 
giveness is the essence of tlie teaching of 
every founder of an endnring creed. How- 
ever, that is not to the point. The (act re- 
mained, the cashier was sent to Sing-Sing, and 
since then I have done what I could to get 
him out. It was his wife that I was with to- 
day. Poor girl! I have been sorry for her; she 
is but little older than you, and she has bad 
trials to bear such as might have sent another 
to worse than the grave," He paused, and 
pinching again at his beard, he looked down 
at the rug, Eden needed no assurance to 
feel that his words were heart-whole and sin- 
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She moved to where he stood and 
bncbed faim OQ ihe ann. 

"Don't tell me any more," she said, and as 
libc spoke there came to her voice a treroulous- 
i that was as unusual as it was sweet. 
PYou must let me help her, too." 

"Yes, Eden, that I will. It is good of you 
D speak that way. It is not only good, it is 
fedenesque. But let me lell you the rest, 
ir Blanchford is in town. I went yes- 
rday to the Buckingham, where he is stop- 
He could only see me for a moment 
^en, and this afternoon I went again with 
I am to dine with him this evening, 
Tien he returns to Albany I think the par- 
irill be signed." Again he paused and 
Kiked at his watch. "I must dress," he 

"will you forgive me — ■?" 
"Forgive you!" shecried, "it is your turn, 

; forgive me. ' 

Usselex moved from her, her hand still in 

and when their arms were fully out- 

Cetched, he turned and holding her to him 

C: kissed her on either cheek. 

■ As he left the room Eden could have 
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dMccd with ddigbt. 5V raa ta die | 
and wtth ooe hand ftin j^kA ihe ftmck oat I 
dear oous of J07. Presently, abc too left tte J 
rooai, and prrpand for dinocr. Wbca tfae 4 
OKsI WM served «hc ste it in soHtnd^ but the 1 
Kditsde win not iiksoaie to her; it was po 
lona wilb recovennl dreams. Amoog 
iDkbes that were broaght her was ooe 
terrapin, which she part<xA of with an art of < 
her own; and subfecquenllj, in a manner which 
II tnnu liave been a pleasnre to behntd, she 
nibbled at a peach — peaches and terrapin rep- 
resenting, as ererronc knows, the two articles ; 
of food which are tfae most difficult to eu I 
with grace. 

I^ler, when l]ie meal was done. Eden re- 
lumed to the drawing-room. Mrs. Manhanan 
wjii iinrcgrettcd. The summer had been fer- 
tile enough in entertainments to satiate her 
for a twelve-month. She had come and gone, 
eaten tind fiutcd, <Iaiiced and driven, with no 
other result than the discovery that the cotn- 
pnnion»liip of her husband was better than 
anything cUe. To her thinking he needed 
only an incentive to conquer the ballot. 
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There was no reason why he should not 

leave Wall Street for broader spheres. She 

bad met senators by the dozen, and he was 

wiser than ihem all. He might be Treasurer 

I of State if he so willed, or (ailing that, minis- 

f tef to the Court of St. James. Even an in- 

[ ferior mission such as that to the Hague or 

I to Brussels would be better than the Street. 

[ It was inane, she told herself, to pass one's 

I life in going down town and coming up again 

lerely that another million might be put 

I sside. Ao existence such as that might be 

I ^Uluring to Jerolomon or Bleecker Bleecker, but 

[ for bei husband there were other summits to 

^be scaled. 

And as Eden, prettily flushed by the possi- 
I bilities which her imagination disclosed spec- 
tacular-wise for her own delight, sat com- 
I panioned by fancies, determining, if incentive 
I were necessary, that incentive should come 
I from her, the portiere was drawn aside and 
1 the butler announced Mr. Arnswaid. 

" I ventured to come in," he said, apologet- 
I ically, "although I knew Mr. Usselex was not 
I at home. I wanted " 
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"One might have thought your evenings 
were otherwise occupied," Eden interrupted, 
a little fiercely. The intercepted note of the 
preceding evening rankled still. That the 
young man should receive a letter from a 
strange woman was, she admitted to herself, a 
matter which did not concern her in the 
slightest. But it was impertinent on his part 
to suffer that letter to be sent to him at her 
house. 

" This evening, however, as you see " 

he began blandly enough, but Eden inter- 
rupted him again. 

" What did you think of it last night ? " she 
asked, with the inappositeness that was peculiar 
to her. 

" You are clairvoyant enough, Mrs. Usselex, 
to know untold what I thought. It was of 
that I wished to speak to you. It is rare that 
such an opportunity is given me." 

" To hear Wagner ? " 

" No, not to hear Wagner particularly." 
He hesitated and looked down at his pointed 
shoes, and at the moment Eden for the life of 
her could not help thinking of a dissolute 
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young god arrayed in modern guise. After 
all, she reflected, it is probably the woman's 
fault. 

" No, not that," he continued, and looked 
up at her again, his polar-eyes ablaze with 
unexpected auroras. " Not that; but think 
what it is for a man to love a woman, to di- 
vine that that love is returned, and yet to feel 
himself as far from her as death is from 
life. Think what it must be for him 
to love that woman so well that he would 
not haggle over ten years, no, nor ten hun- 
dred years of years, could he pass an hour 
with her, and then by way of contrast to find 
himself suddenly side by side with her, listen- 
ing to such music as we heard last night." 

** Mr. Arnswald, you are out of your senses," 
Eden exclaimed. A suspicion had entered 
her mind and declined to be dismissed. 

** Am I not ? " he answered. " Tell me 
that I am. I need to be told it. Yet last 
aight, for the first time, it seemed to me that 
perhaps all might still be well. It was hope 
that I found with you, Mrs. Usselex; it was 
more than hope, it was life." 



And as his ejes relcindtcd. Eden lotd bsr- 
sclf that his altitude amid hare but one sig> 
nificattoo. 

" 111 not play Guinevere to j'our Lance- 
lot," she murmured. And turning her back on 
him she left the room. 

VI. 

The following day wm unstarred by any 
particular luncheon, or at least by none at 
which Eden was expected. Her own repast 
she consumed in solitude, and as she rose 
again from the table, Mrs. Moohattaa was 
announced. 

Mrs, Manhattan was a woman of that class 
which grows rarer with the days. She was 
very clever and knew how to appear ab90> 
lulely stupid. According to the circumstances 
in which she was placed, she could be frivo- 
lous or sagacious, worldly, and sensible. Iti 
fact, all things to all men. Bom in Virginia, 
a Leigh of Leighton, she had married a rich 
and popular New Yorker. After marriage, and 
on removing to Fifth Avenue, she had the 
tact to leave her accent and her family tree 
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behind. Her husband's great-grandfather was 
lost in the magnificence of myth; her own fig- 
ured in Burke, If Nicholas Manhattan had 
been a snob — which be was not — that fact 
would have constituted his sole grievance 
against her. But from Laura Leigh, of a 
North country descent and a feudal castle in 
Northumberland, never an allusion could be 
wrung. In marrying a New Yorker she 
espoused all New York, its customs, its preju- 
dices, its morals, its vices, everything, even to 
thehigh pitch of its voice; and so well did she 
succeed in identifying herself with it and with 
its narrow localisms, that in a few years after 
her arrival, not to visit and be visited by Mrs, 
Nicholas Manhattan was to argue one's self out 
into the nethermost limbo of insignificance. 

Had Mrs. Manhattan been any other than 
herself, Eden would have sent back some femi- 
ninely prevaricatory excuse. She was ener- 
vated still by the emotions of the preceding 
day, and her desire for companionship was 
slight. But Mrs. Manhattan was not only Mrs. 
Manhattan, she was a woman for whom Eden 
entertained a quasi-filial, quasi-sororal affec- 



tioa. She went fcwj p l tborefare at obb^I 

Ob Mill— j oBCMiPw ii V39 M» MaolMX- I 
tn's ciBBa t» Mhse Eden with a kmt, bw I 



faenelf witb okisK Ae ootstretched faaiwlk ia 
ber on. bo Mi P K Eden, a» k •ere.ai aiai 
tcnph. 

~ Yon diaaHwbfe Kule toao^,'* slielicga^- 
"whu (bd 50B iBeaa br Icartog me ia Ac I 
fanch last n^fat ? I came here cspcxrtiDy to J 
fitid yen in bed vkb Ox doctor. Jlaiifat iht I 
trmt. Ifadame t'emM^ i rw ^ttit. " 

"Laura, deai." Eden artnrcred, when th«]p J 
bad found seats, "don't be anDOfcd at acL j 
I wanted rery macfa to come. But jroa kocnr I 
the proverb; roan proposes " 

" — And woman accepts. Yes, I know ; go I 



"Well, I simply couldn't help it" 

"Conldn't help it ! What do yon mean by j 
saying you couldn't help it? Don't sit there j 
with your back to the light ; I want to look at 1 
yoi!. Eden, as sure as my name is Lauia | 
l.eigl), something has gone wrong with you. 
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I What business have you, at your age, to have 
I circles under your eyes? " 

" Presumably because I was unable to get to 
I your dinner. I am really sorry, Laura. Did 
■ you have many people ? " 

"Of course I didn't. Nicholas won't let mc 
I give large dinners. Thf re were only eighteen 
I suppose I could have got the Bol- 
[ tens to come and take your place. But then 
I you know how people are. Unless you invite 
I them a fortnight in advance they think they 

e asked to fill up — as they are. H'm! I was 
Lmad enough, Nicholas was to have taken you 
KJD, and by way of compensation you were to 
Fhave had your old flame, Dugald Maule, on 
I the other side of you. Parenthetically, it is 
I my opinion that he loves you still — beyond 
|lfie tomb, as they love in Germany. How- 
lever, that is not to the point ; the dinner was 
Lb failure. Afterwards we all went to the 
lAmsterdams; all of us, that is, except Jones, 

I who said he had an engagement, which meant 

I I suppose, that he was not expected." 
"Jones, the novelist?" 

"Ves, Alphabet Jones. Personally he is as 
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Ac iko«cte «( kr fanetnnd** j 
Xis. MMifarsia akncged bar | 
aa< ("bI ccopbcCTtiy io 

** Lasts, I doct be&cTc jocr diimer vas a 
faflnit" 

- WeS, not «nctlr a fzilare peiiupe, but it i 
b alwa;^ cpsetung to havr pcopk at the tast 
mootfirt scad word that they can't come. It I 
is not ooly npscctisg, it's dari|ren>u5. It takes 
the ftavor of the soap avay. It makes erery- 
thing taste bad." And as Mis. Maohat* ' 
tan said this she glared at Eden irith the 
ferocity of an irritated Madonna. " Now tell 
ine," she contioued, "what was the matter with i 
you ? " 

"Really, Laura, it was nothing. I 
tell you." She hesitated a second and into i 
the comers of her exquisite mouth there 
jiassed a smile. " I saw my husband in a cab 
with— with " 
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"A woman ?" 

Eden stared at her friend with the astonish. 
[ ment of a gomcril at a contortionist. The 

mile left her lips. 

" Did you see him too ? " she asked. 

"Why, no, you little simpleton, I didn't sea 
him ; but I haven't got a husband of my own 
for nothing." 

" Do you mean that your husband deceives 
you ? " 

" Deceives me ? no, not a bit of it. He only 
thinks he does. Is that what has been the 
matter with you?" 

" Laura " 

" And was it because you caught your hus. 
band in a cab that you couldn't come to 
dinner? But, heavens and earth! if other 
women were to act like you no one would 
even dare to attempt to entertain. As it is," 
Mrs. Manhattan grumbled to herself, "the 
Mayor ought to pass an ordinance on the 
subject. He has little enough to do in re- 
turn for his double lamp-posts." 

" No, Laura, how absurd you are!" Eden ex- 
claimed. "John was detained on business." 



"Ah ! I see." And Mrs. Maohattan looked 
at hcT in a gingerly fashion oot of the corner 
of one eje. 

" Yes, he sent ne word that he iris de- 
tained on business and for me to send word 
to you." 

" That was most ttaougbtftil of him. And 
il was after you got the noce that the cab 
episode occurred ? " 

" No, it was just before." 

"Yes, yes, I can nnderstand." Mrs. Man- 
hattan paused a moment. To anyone else 
save Eden the pause would hare been signifi- 
cant. "H'm," she went on, "business may 
mean other men's money, or it may mean 
other men's wives. I do hope, though, you 
were sensible enough not to mention anything 
about the lady and the cab." 

" Oh, but indeed, I did. He explained the 
whole thing at once." 

" From the cab window ? " 

'■When he came back, I mean — in the 
evening." 

" Some little time must have intervened." 

"Yes, two hours, I should judge." 



Mrs. Manhattan nodded. " Well," she said, 
with aD air of profound sapience, "no 
man ever talks to a woman for two hours 
unless he keeps saying ihe same thing all 
ihe time," 

"Laura, that is not like yon. You know 
perfectly well that friendship can exist be- 
tween a man and a woman without there being 
any thought of love-making." 

"Oh, I know what you are going to say. 
Bat there is the diflference between love and 
friendship. To those who have witnessed a 
bull-fight, the circus I hear is commonplace." 

'■ You mean to imply that my husband was 
enjoying a bull-fight ? " 

"I dont mean anything of the sort. But 
what a way you have of reducing generalities 
to particulars! No, I don't mean that at all. 
I am speaking in the air. What I meant to 
imply was that love has consolations which 
friendship does not possess." 

" Laura, you don't understand. It is not a 
question of liiat. This woman's husband has 
got into trouble and John was trying to get 
him out." 
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Mrs. Manhattan eyed her again in the si 
gingerly fashiOD as before. " He said that, ] 
did he ? •■ 

Eden nodded. 

"I hope you pretended to believe him." 

" Pretended ! VVhy, I did believe blm. I | 
believed him at once." 

" Ves, that's a good way." Mrs. Manhattan \ 
tormented the point of her nose reflectively. 
" I used to too," she added. " Now I simply ] 
don't see. That I find even better. It makes 
everything go so smoothly. No arguinents, 
no recriminations, perfect peace. Nicholas, 
as you know, is the most delightful man in 
the world. I have the highest respect for ' 
him. If he took it into his head to leave the 
planet and me behind, I should feel it my 
duty as a Christian woman to see that the 
trappings of my woe were becoming to his I 
memory. But — but, well, I should feel that I 
I had been vaccinated. I should feel that a 
minor evil had protected rae from a greater 
one, In other words, I would not marry 
again. It is my opinion, an opinion I believe 
which is shared by a good many other people, 
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that a woraan irhD =j-rr.ts i s*::-i :.— * z:<% 
not deserve to Lave 1;-?: htr f-rs: ii-jr-iJid. 
Now, as I sav cf N::h:lL5. I Live :i:e rrtiies: 
respect for hizx. He is ch^m.r.^. I r.iver : 
the vaguest idea h:^ he Tiuli gtz i!:=^ 
without me. I do evervrhir.g ::r iln:. 'r^: I 
am careful not to exact the :z:r-:ss:ble. Wc 
get along splendidly together. He mikes the 
most elaborate eforts to throT dust in z!y 
eyes, and I aid h:zi to the best of r:y ability, 
but I always know whit he is up to. I car* tell 
at a glance where he is in ar.y an air. The 
moment he gives up his after-dinner cigar I 
can hear the fifes in the distance — he is 
making himself agreeable to someone with 
whom he intends to pass the evening. The 
second stage is when he comes in of an after- 
noon with a rose in his button-hole. That 
means that he has been sending flowers and 
that the siege is progressing. The third 
stage is when he begins to smoke again. 
That means that the castle has capitu- 
lated and further diplomacy is unnecessary. 
The fourth and final stage is when he says 
in an off-hand way, * Laura, I saw some 
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■tODCS this afternoon at Tiffany's.* That 
means remorse and reward — remorse at 
his ova wickedness, and reward for my noo- 
inierfcrcnce. There is nothing in the world 
that a man appreciates more than that Yes, 
I certainly do my duty. Nicholas, as you 
know, was a widower when I married him. 
By his first wife he had one child and a freat 
deal lo put up with. Whereas, now — why, 
Eden, what arc you crying about ?" 

" I am not crying." In a moment Eden 
bad choked back a sob. Her eyes flashed the 
more brilliant for their tears, but her voice 
had lost its former gentleness, it had grown 
vibrant and resolute. "Laura, if he has de- 
ceived me, I will leave him." 

" If who has deceived you? Surely Nicho- 
las " 

" Laura, I am in no mood for jest. Last 
night I believed my husband, to-day I do not. 
If I can get proof, I leave him.' 

" That is what we all say, but we don'L" 

" If he has deceived me " 

" Eden, how foolish you are! No, but, Eden, 
you are simply childish. You are sunshine 
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one minute and tornado the next. Why, I 
haven't 3 doubt in the world but that Mr. 
Usselex was tr^nng to get the cab-lady's hus- 
band out of trouble. I haven't the faintest 
doubt of it." 

" Nor had I before you came." 

" Oh, Eden, forgive me. What I said was 
idle chatter. There, do be your old sweet 
self again." 

Eden stood up and pinioned her forehead 
with her hands. " I wonder," she exclaimed, 
"'1 wonder — Laura, do you know that it is of 
a thing like this that hatred comes ? " 

" My dear, I had no idea that you were so 
much io love." 

But as she spoke there came into Eden s 
face an expression so new and unlike her own, 
that Mrs. Manhattan started. "Sit down," 
she said coaxingly. " Do sit down." She 
took the girl's hands in hers and drew her 
gently to the lounge on which she was seated. 
"Eden," she continued, after a moment, "be- 
tween ourselves, I think you are — how shall I 
say? — a little — " And Mrs. Manhattan 
touched her forehead and nodded significantly 
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Ttij say itat 
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;. ir..i :hi: by the 
r;:. b:;: I am old 



; I will iay i: all 
r.ie :- yourself 



■■; ~:i' ;■- f. ;■-;: »r.er. prl.ie gets the 
-r--rh2-j. ::ve:f r:--it:^e:hro":ed. In 
5:r.e. rnie '.s i jjreer.: bi'-:r.d ;; they rage at 
I'r.t'.r iife; :r. ::hers :: is a baj of wind: prick 
:: ar.i lehriJ. a :e~pes:. W:;h you. just at 
prcsev.z. i: is a scree- : haver.': I seen you 
torme-t yo^r rir.js ever sir.ce I came in? 
Well, torment them, hut for goodness sake 
don't change the screen into a balloon. There 
is nothing as bad form as that, and nothing as 
ineffectual. My dear, if you want to keep 
your husband, think of yourself not first, but 
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last, or, if you can't think in that way, act as 
though you did." 

"And be a hypocrite." 

"Eden, you are impossible. Be a hypo- 
crite ? Why, of course you must be a hypo- 
crite. Hypocrisy is Christianity's most admir- 
able invention. Banish it, and what do 
you find? Not skeletons in the closet, but 
catacombs of distasteful things. No, Eden, 
be a hypocrite. We all are ; everyone pre- 
fers it. There was a man once who got up in 
the morning with the idea of telling everybody 
the truth. By sunset he was safe in an asy- 
lum. People don't want the truth; they con- 
tent themselves with sighing for it; they know 
very well that when they get in its way, it 
bites. It is vicious, truth is. It makes us 
froth at the mouth. If you haven't had the 
forethought to cuirass yourself with indiffer- 
ence, truth can cause a hydrophobia for which 
the only Pasteur is time. No, hypocrisy has 
had the sanction of pope and prelate. Let us 
hold to it; let us hold to what we may and 
not try to prove an)rthing." 

"What are you talking about then?" 
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" How trriuting you are, Edcnl 1 am Ulfc> | 
ing aboui you. 1 am trying to giv« you so 
advice. No one gave me any. I had to \ 
gather il on ihe way. 1 come here, and find- 
ing yoa melancholy as a comic paper, I try to j 
oiler the fruit of twodecadcs of worldly expc' I 
rience, and tnitead of thanking mc, you wk 
what 1 am talking about. " Mrs. Manhattan | 
sank back in her ample folds and laughed. 
" Don't you have any tea in this house?" 

"You arc right, I.aura; I am irritating, 
I am absurd." As she spoke, she left the I 
lounge. The tragedy-air had departed. She 
rang the bell, gave the order for tea, and dur- 
ing the remainder of Mrs. Manhattan's visit, 
comported herself so sagaciously that she 
succeeded in casting dust in that lady's eyes 
in a manner which would have thrown that 
lady's husband into stupors of admiratiort 

When her friend at last decided to take 
herself and her experience away, Eden re- 
mained in the drawing-room. Down the 
adjacent corner she saw the sun decline. On 
the horizon it left an aigrette of gold. Then 
that disappeared. Day closed its window, and 
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Night, that queen who reigns cnly when she 
falls^ shook out the shroud she wears for 
gown. 

How long Eden sat alone with her thoughts 
she could not afterwards recall. For some 
time she was conscious only of a speck of dust 
which Mrs. Manhattan had brought from the 
outer world and forgotten to remove. It was 
such a little speck that at first Eden had pre- 
tended not to see it, but when Mrs. Manhat- 
tan had been gone a few minutes it insisted 
on her attention. She could not help eying 
it, and the more closely she eyed it, the larger 
it grew. From dust it turned to dirt, from 
minim into mountain. And presently it ob- 
scured her sight and veiled her mind with 
shadows. 

Strive as she might, she could not argue it 
away. She tried to reason with herself, as a 
neurosthene, aware of his infirmity, may rea- 
son with the phantasm which he himself has 
evoked. But this was a phantasm that no 
argument could coerce. Did she say. You 
are unreal, it answered, I am Doubt. At each 
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effort she mftd« to rout it, it loomed to grc 
hcigiits. 

In the tremor ibat beset ber she groped ii 
mcmor>- for a tuli.tman. She recalled her has 
band's wooing of her, his altitude aod indol-l 
gciil strcnglh. Yet had not Mis. Maohattaog 
implied that men are doable-faced? i 
thought of bis Laborious days, yet had 
Mrs. Manhattan defined busine&s as oftcid 
synooymous with other men's wives? Sbttl 
recalled his excuse and was mindful of Mrs.] 
Manhattan's interpretation. 

At each new effort the doubt increased, and 1 
still she kept arguing with herself, until sud- 
denly she perceived that she had stopped I 
thinking. Doubt was pushing ber down! 
into an abyss where all was dark, and J 
still she struggled, and still she struggled in I 
vain; she was sinking; strength was leaving 1 
her, (or doubt is masterful, till with a start she 1 
felt that she was safe. It was not in memorya 
she found a talisman, but in her heart. It n 
her love that worked the spell. Love, and 1 
confidence in him whose name she bore. The I 
mountain dissolved into minim, the dirt into | 
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dust, and she took rhe srerk izi irifar i: biik 
into the shadows irczi wliich :: Lii ::z:e. 

VII. 

That evening Edenaniherhusbini d:-e-i 
alone. But it was not rill c:5ee ^33 serrei ar.d 
the servants left the roo2i tha: either c: thez: 
had an opportunity of exchm^lng speech en 
matters other than such as were of passing 
interest. For the rout which both were to 
attend that night Eden had already prepared. 
It was the initial Matriarch's of the season, 
and rumor had it that it was to be a ven- 
smart affair. On this occasion the waiters, it 
was understood, were to be in liver}-; and an 
attempt had been made to give the rooms 
something of the aspect and aroma which ap- 
pertains to a private house. As a conse- 
quence those of the gentler sex who were 
bidden had given some thought to their 
frocks, while those who were not had gar- 
mented themselves in their stoutest mantles 
of indifference. 

On receiving the large bit of cardboard on 
which the invitation was engraved, Eden had 
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at fim (IctermiD«l to wnrd and dispatch a 1 
regret. EnlertainmciKs of UuU kind bad ] 
ceased to appeal to her. At gatherings of 
similar nature which she attended she had 
loDg since divided the male ejfment into the 1 
jrooths who wished to seem older than they ] 
looked, and the mature individaals who J 
wished to appear yonngcr than they were ; I 
while as for the women, they reminded j 
her of Diogenes looking for a man. On re- 
ceiving the invitation she had, therefore, de- j 
termined to send a regret, but on roeniioning' | 
the circumstance to her husband he had ex- 
pressed the desire that she should accept. 
He liked to have her admired, and moreover, 
though the function itself might be tiresome, | 
still she owed some duty to society, and there 
were few easier ways in which that duly could 
be performed. Accordingly an acceptance 
was sent, and as a reward of that heroism ] 
UsseleJt had brought her a plastron of opals. 

That plastron she now wore. Her gown, I 
which was cut a trifle lower on the back than 
on the neck, was of a hue that suggested the ] 
blending of sulphur and of salmon. Her a 
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that part of the g^i^- Ti:.:! : iTtr? :Jii r_Lr i 
Save for the wftfiir^-iiit- "tr f.zrtr? T-erz 
ringless. She \'i -::i±i^ ir:z: z±z '-tiiz. 
But from shc-Ider rr 5i:-'.i±r. frrn rre^: :: 
girdle, was a c^rsss c: gen?, frrkz-i ■=".:>. 
absinthe and oscillin: w::h --— e. I: tis r-Jir- 
baric in splendz-r. Rc:zi- i" 'rej.-:T: 
and captivated. Ani :=. :: Ei:-= 
personified spirit cf Bys^ir.:*. i cre,irr. :'r.:L: 
had taken form. Her husbajii le: his eve? 
have all their will of her. Even the ru:'.er 
was dazzled. 

During the progress cf the mea! the pres- 
ence of that person and cf his underlings pre- 
vented any conversation cf reportable inter- 
est But while the courses were being 
served Eden noticed that her husband was 
in an unusually sprightly mood. He touched 
on one topic of the day, presently on another, 
and left that for a third. To each he gave a 
new aspect. It was as though he were tossing 
crystal balls. Now, when an educated man is 
not a pedant he can in discoursing about 
nothing at all exert a very palpable influence. 
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Mr. Usselex talked like a philosopher who 
has seen the world. To many a woman there 
is nothing more wearisome than the conversa- 
tion of a man who has nothing to desire and 
nothing to fear. That man is usually her 
husband. But with Eden it was different 
She listened with the pleasure of a convales- 
cent. She was just issuing from the little 
nightmare of the afternoon, and as he spoke, 
now and then she interrupted with some 
fancy of her own; but all the while deep down 
in the fibres of her being she felt a smart of 
self-reproach that mingled with exultation. 
Her suspicions had vanished. They had been 
born of the dusk and creatures of it. And she 
looked down through the opals into her heart 
and over at her husband and smiled. 

The butler and his underlings had departed. 
The meal was done. Usselex smiled too. 
He left his seat and went behind her. He 
drew her head back, bent over, and kissed her 
on the lips; then mirroring his eyes in hers, 
he kissed her again, drew a chair to her side, 
and took her hand in his. 

" Look at me, Eden," he said. " I love your 
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eyes. Speak to me. I love your voice. They 
say that at twenty a man loves best. They are 
wrong. Youth is inconstant. It is with age 
a man learns what love can be. Do you not 
think I know? Look at me and tell me. 
Eden, joy frightens. Sometimes I wonder 
that I had the courage to ask you to be my 
wife. Sometimes I fear you think me too 
old. Sometimes I fear you may regret. But 
you must never regret. Any man you might 
have met could be more attractive than I, but 
no one could care for you more; no one. Tell 
me; you believe that, do you not?" 

And Eden, turning her head with the mo- 
tion of a swan, answered, "I know it." 

" Eden," he continued, " my life has not 
been pleasant. I have told you little of it. 
In the lives of everyone there are incidents 
that are best left buried. If I have been reti- 
cent it has not been from lack of confidence; 
it has been because I feared to distress you. 
For years I did not understand; the reason of 
pain is seldom clear. At times I thought my 
strength overtaxed. I accused fate; it had 
been wilful to me. It had beckoned me to 
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t places; wlien I fe»cbed Ukid the 
meadows disappeared, tbe taterrales vens 
qtuq^mim, and the palace I had es{Med was a 
prison, with a sword for bolL I accused jos- 
ttce as I bad accused fate. Edeti, niea are 
oot always stncere. There are people who do 
wrong, who injure, wantontjr, in sport. And 
so I accused jostice : I bad expected it to be 
human; but justice is straight as a bayonet, and 
her breasts are of stone. It was long before 
1 nttderslood, but when I saw you t did. 
What I bad suffered was needful; it was a 
preparation for you. No, justice is neref 
human, bnt sometimes it is divine." 

He had been spealcing in a monotone, his 
voice sinking at times into a whisper, as 
though be feared some other than herself 
might hear his words. Eden's hand still lay 
within his own, and now he stood up and led 
her, waist-encircled, to the outer room. There 
they found other seats, and for a moment 
both were silent, 

" If I have not questioned you," Eden sdd, 
at last, " it has been for a woman's reason. I 
am content. Had you a grief, I would de- 
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nand to share it with yoa. It would be my 
bight, would it not? But of what has gone 
nefore I prefer to remain in ignorance. It is 
^ot that I am incurious. It is that I prefer to 
ibtnk of your life as I think of my own, that 
S beginning was our wedding-day. I too am 
some times afraid. There are things of whidi 
I also have been reticent. I remember once 
thinking that to be happy was a verb that had 
no present tense. I do not think so now," 
she added, after a moment; and to her exqui- 
site lips the smile returned. " There are so 
many things I want to tell," she continued. 
" Before I met you T thought myself in love. 
Oh, but I did, though. And it was not until 
after I had known you that I found that which 
I had taken for love was not love at all. 
How did 1 know ? Wei! — you see, because 
that is not love which goes. And that went. 
[t was for the man I cared, not the individual. 
At the time I did not understand, nor did I 
until you came. Truly I don't see why I 
should speak of this. Every girl, 1 fancy, 
experiences the same thing. But when yon 
came life seemed larger. You brought with 
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jTou new caiTCQts. Do you know what : 
thought ? People said I married j-ou for I 
nionc)*. I married yon because — what do yoa 1 
suppose, now ? Because I loved you ? Bat at I 
that time 1 told myself 1 had done with love. I 
No, it was not so much for that as because I i 
was ambitious for us both. It was because I 
thought Wall Street too small for such as yoa. 
It was because I discerned in you thai power 1 
which coerces men. It was because I believed | 
in the future; it was because I trusted you. 
Vcs, it was for that, and yet this afternoon — ■ I 
What is it, Harris?" 

A servant had entered the room, bearing a 
letter on a tray. 

" A letter for you, sir " he said. 

Usselex took the note, opened the envel- 
ope, which he tossed on the table, and pos- 
sessed himself of the contents. 

" Is the messenger waiting ? " he asked. 



" Very good. Say 1 will be there imiopdi- 
ately." 
The man bowed and left the room, 
"I am sorry, Eden—" 
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" What is it ? " 

" Nothing of any moment — a matter of busi- 
ness to which I must attend." He glanced at 
the clock. " It is after ten," he added. " You 
will not want to leave for Delmonico's before 
half-past eleven, will you ? Very good ; I 
will be back long before then." He had risen 
from his seat, and now he bent over and took 
her hand in his. " I am sorry I have to go. 
It is so seldom we have an evening together. 
And I had counted on this." 

Eden raised a finger warningly. "If you 
are not back in time," she said, " I will send 
for Arnswald and go with him." 

"I can trust him with you," he answered, 
and left the room. In a moment he returned, 
hat in hand. " By the way, Eden, I forgot to 
ask — you have sent out cards, have you 
not ? " 

" Yes, the world is informed that Mrs. John 
Usselex is at home on Saturdays." 

" Would you mind sending that announce- 
ment to some one whom you don't know? 
It's just for the civility of the thing." 

« Certainly. Who is it ? " 
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" A Mrs. Feverill." 

"FevcriU? Mrs. FeverilL" Eden contra 
her eyebrows. "Where have I heard that 
name before ? " 

"I don't think you have ever heard it." 

Eden laughed. " She wears blue velvet, I 
nm sure; but I will send the card. Where 
does she live?" 

Ussclex bent over and touched her forehead 
with his hps. " That is good of you," he said 
" She will take it verj- kindly." And with 
that he moved to the door. 

"But what is the address?" Edeu called 
after him. 

"The Ranleigh," he answered; and from 
the hall he added. In a louder tone, " I will be 
back in less than ^n hour." 

"The Ranleigh," she repeated to herself. 
" The Ranleigh ! " And then suddenly the 
wall of the room parted like a curtain; to her 
ears came a cry of violins, dominated and 
accentuated by a blare of brass. Mrs. Man- 
hattan was at her elbow. Behind her was 
Jones; beneath was a woman, her face turned 
to hers. She caught the motion of Mis. Mao- 
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hattan's fan. Beyond, in a canvas forest, 
stood a man, open-mouthed^ raising and low 
ering his right arm at regular inteirals. And 
between the shiver of viohns and the shudder 
of Irurapels, she beard some one saying, 
"Mrs, Feverill, that is — rather fly. Stops at 
the Ranleigh," At once the music swooned. 
The opera-house dissolved into mist, and 
Eden was in a carriage, eying through the 
open window the cut of a passer's gown. In 
her lap were some flowers ; she raised them to 
her face, and as she put them down again, a 
cab drove past, bearing her husband and 
the woman who was considered fly. And this 
was the woman he wished her to receive ! 
She caught and pinioned her forehead in her 
hands. In the distance the shadow of the 
afternoon loomed again, but this time more 
monstrous and potent than before And 
nearer and nearer it came — blacker than hate 
and more appalling than shame; in a moment 
it would be on her; she would beshrouded in 
it for evermore, and no defense — not one. 

" No, no," she murmured. Her hands left 
her forehead, She clutched her throat as 



though to tear some invisible grasp away. 
" No, DO," she murmuTcd, " it cannot be," 

" Look at me, Eden," some one was saying; 
■'look at me; I love your eyes. Youth is is* 
constant. It is with age — " 

It was her husband reassuring her even ta 
his absence. " Speak to me; I love your voice." 
And memory, continuing its office of mercy, 
served as ;egis and exorcised advancing night. 
In her nervousness at the parried attack, she 
left her seat and paced the room, the opals 
glittering on her waist. " But he told me," she 
mused, " he told me that the woman's husband 
was in trouble — that he was endeavoring to 
aid them both. Wliat did I hear when I first 
met him ? There was a clerk or someone in 
his office, a roan whom he trusted who de- 
ceived him, who was imprisoned, and to whose 
people he then furnished means for support. 
It is criminal for me to doubt him as I have. 
Do I not know him to be generous ? have I 
not found him sincere ? " 

She shook out a fold of her frock impa- 
tiently. "A child frightened at momentary 
sohtude was never more absurd than 1." For 
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IB little space she continaed her promenade up 
Land down the room, leaving at each turn 
I some fringe of suspicion behind And pres- 

sntiy the entire fabric seemed to leave 

ler. To the corners of her mouth the smile 
l^returned. She went back to the sofa and was 

ibout to resume her former seat when her eyes 
tfell on the en%'elope which her husband had 
L'tossed on the table. Mechanically she picked 
pit up and glanced at the superscription. The 
I'Writiog was thin as hair, but the lettering was 
riarger than is usual, abrupt and angular. To 
H anyone else it would have suggested nothing 
p particular, save, perhaps, the idea that it 
Kbad been formed with the point of a tack; but 
I'to Eden it was luminous with intimations. 
I^tito the palms of her handscame a sudden 

moisture, the color left her cheeks, for a sec- 
1 she stood irresolute, the envelope in her 
Jlrembling hold, then, as though coerced by 
P-another than herself, she ran to a bell and 
I rang it. 

a moment the butler appeared. To con- 
Cceal her agitation Eden had gone to the piano. 
liThere were some loose sheets of music on the 
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U«ad iheae iht preieaded tociaimneL 
ihac Toa, Bsmc?" riac asfc«d, vhhc>gt i 
tnf bcr head. ** Harris tbat mui that broog^fl 
the Bote (or Mr. U»eles this crralos^ wa& the! 
one that came o« Hoadaj with the note foi 
Mr. Aninnld, «as k not > ~ 

* I bes pudoo, fltt'inL" 

Eden KCMsfltnKttd the questioo and re-l 

"It wu a T<itnig penon, ma'am, " 
ansvcrcd "A bdy's maid, most likely. Sb^ 
was ben before on Monday erening, just be-fl 
fore dmncf. ma'am. She bn»gfal a letler a 
said there was do answer. I gave it to Mi^l 
Ussdcx." 
" To Mr. Amswald. you mean," 
" No, ma'am; it was for Mr. Ussclex." 
Eden clotched at the piano. Through ihel 
sheet of music which she held she saw that 1 
note again. The handwriting was identical I 
with the one on the envelope. But each woid I 
it contained was a separate flame, and each 1 
Rame was huming little round holes in her J 
heart and eating it away. It was Tcryevi-l 
dent to het now. She had been tricked from I 
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the first. She had been lied to and deceived. 
It behooved her now to be very cool. It was 
on business indeed that he had left her! Un- 
consciously she recalled Mrs. Manhattan's 
aphorism about business and other men's 
wives, and to her mouth, which the smile had 
deserted, came a sneer. 

He is with her now, she told herself ; well, 
let him be. In a sudden gust of anger she 
tore the sheet of music in two, and tossing it 
from her, turned. 

At the door the butler still stood, awaiting 
her commands. 

"You may go," she said, shortly. The 
shadow which twice that day she had eluded 
was before her. But she made no effort 
now to escape. It was welcome. She eyed 
it a moment. Her teeth were set, her muscles 
contracted. Then grasping it as Vulcan did, 
she forged it into steel. 

About her on either side were wastes of 
black, and in the goaf, by way of clearing, but 
one thing was discernible, the fealty of Adrian. 
To save her from pain he had taken the 
letter on himself; he had accepted her con- 
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tempt tti.it he mi^lit assure her peace of niad 
Through the dUmal farce which had bea 
ptaycd M her cx|)ease his loyalt}' constituted thi 
one situatiuu which was desen'tng of praise 
^Vith 3 gesture she dismissed her husband ; il 
was as though he had ceased to exist. Itwai 
not him thai she had espoused; it was a 
garbed in fine words. She had detected ibc 
tntvcsty, the inastc liad fallen, with the actoi 
she was done, She had never been mate^ 
and now she was divorced. .\nd as she 
stood, her hands clenched and pendant, the 
currents of her thought veering from master 
to clerk, the portiere f urlhermost from her waa 
drawn aside, the butler appeared an instant ia 
the doorway, he mumbled a name, Dugald 
Maule entered the room, and the portiere fell 
back. 

"I made sure of finding you," he announced 
Jauntily, as he approached. 

He took her hand in his and raised it to his 
lips. In his button-hole was a flower, and in 
hb breath the odor of Crime de Menthf. It 
was evident that he had just dined. " Yourman 
tells me that Mr. Usselex is not at home," he 
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enjoy the tftcz. Zit- 
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'■But vcz are ri^e, -t iiie^i. - ■*-!: is 
it'" He hs-* «,-^--*^- -^- •--- -c —.'-' 

was signmcani to hin: z.: :: -^i^ :'r_r zfrrius- 
ness of the sli;::>er liui: rr:z:r:ri :he lues- 

tion. To bis thizkiz^ :r.ere ~is z.::hi~g 
more talkative thaz :he ::■:: :: a rre::T 
woman. 

Eden shrugged her shc-liers. "I diin't 
expect you," she said; "I azi s-re tha: I 
wouldn't have received you if I had." 
" Ah, that is hardly gracious now." 
"Besides, your reputarion is deplorable." 
" No one has any reputation, nowadays," 
Maule answered, with the air of a man de- 
scribing the state of the weather. *' Vou hear 
the most scandalous things about even'onc. 
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Who has been tatlcing against me ? 

I wigcr. Do f<Ki know what hell is pared 

with?" 

" Not wicli your good imcntioas, I am posi* 
tl»e." 

" II is paved with women's tongues. That 
is what it is paved with. \^'hat am I aocnsed 
of now t *' 

"As if I knew or cared. In my opioion 
you are depraved, and that is sufficient," 

*' Why do you cail me depraved ? Yon aro 
not fair. Depravity is synonymous with the 
unnatural. Cirls in short frocks don't inter- 
est me. Never yet have I loitered in the 
boudoir of a cocotte, Corydon was not a 
gentleman whom I would imitate. Neither 
was Narcissus. On the other hand, I like re- 
fined women. I have an unquestionable ad- 
miration for a pretty face. What man whose 
health is good has not? If capacity for 
soch admiration constitutes depravity, then 
depraved I am." He paused. "H'm," he 
muttered to himself, "there's nothing of the 
Joseph about me." 

Hut he might have continued his speech 
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aloud. Eden had ceased to hear, her thoughts 
were far away. He looked at her inquiringly. 

" Something is the matter/' he said at last. 
" What has happened ? " 

Eden aroused herself ever so little from 
her reverie. " Nothing," she answered. " I 
wish you would go away." 

"Something is the matter," he insisted. 
" Tell me what is troubling you. Who is 
there to whom you can turn more readily 
than to me ? Eden, you forget so easily. For 
months 1 was at your side. And abruptly, a 
rumor, a whisper, a wind that passes took you 
from me. Eden, / have not changed. Nor 
have you ceased to preside over my life. It 
is idle and useless enough, I know. With 
your aid it would have been less valueless, I 
think; but such as it is, it is wholly yours. 
Tell me, what it is that troubles you." 

And Eden, influenced either by the caress 
of the words or that longing which in moments 
of mental anguish forces us to voice the 
affliction, though it be but to a wall, looked in 
his face and answered: 
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"A hole has been dug in my heart, and in 
thai hole is hate." 

" Hale ? Why, hate is a mediccral emotion; 
you don't know what it means." And as he 
spoke he told himself she was mad. 

"Do I not? Ah, do I not?" She beat a 
measure on her knee with her fingers, and her 
eyes roamed from Maule to the ceiling and 
then far into space. " There is one whom J 
think of now ; could I see him smitten with 
agony such as no mortal ever fell before, 
his eyes filled with spectres, his brain 
aflame— could I see thai and know it to be 
my work, I should lie down]gtad and willing, 
and die of delight," 

She stood up and turned to him again. 
" Do I not know what hatred means ? " 

" Eden, you understand it so well that your 
conception of love must be clearer still." 

" Love, indeed ! " She laughed disdain- 
fully. "Why, love is a fever that ends with 
a yawn. Love ! Why, men used to die of 
love. Now they buy it as they buy their hats, 
ready-made." 
" Then I am in that fever now — Hush ! here 
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is your husbanc!. The :en?r wj^r.': T.i'.i 
bad, I admit. Mr. Usselei, I ^n ^'.^i tr see 
you. 

Maule had risen 2: Usselex's er.:rir.je 
and made a step i:>7wiid :? ^ree: h:~i. "I 
stopped on my way:o Delmcnicc's." he ^viie.!. 
lightly. "I made sure y;u were bcth gc:::^." 

" Yes," Usselex ar.5wered. " The carriage 
is at the door now. We can give you a lift if 
you care to." 

He turned to Eden. *• Shall I ring for your 
wrap?" 

For one second Eden looked lier husband 
straight in the eyes. And for one second she 
stood dumb, impenetrable as Fate, then gath- 
ering the folds of her dress in one hand, she 
answered in a tone which was perfectly self- 
possessed, " I have changed my mind,** and 
swept from the room. 

VIII. 

On reaching her room Eden bolted the 
door. The maid rapped, but she gave no an- 
swer. Without was a whistling wind that 
parodied her anger. For a moment she 
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looked thn»gh the darkness for that ligbt- 
bouse vfaich b Hope, bul presumably ^le ] 
ktoked in rain. Then there came Another rap^ J 
iiod the heard her hasband's roice. Misery 
bad oficred her i(s arm, and she was sUeoL 
Her husband rapped again, entreating speech I 
with her, and still she made no ansirer. Pres- 
ently she caaght the sound of retreating foot- 
steps. She removed the opals, disrobed, 
undid her hair, and accepting the proSercd 
arm, she took Misery for bedfellow. 

It was hours before she slept. Bal at last 
sleep came. In its beneficence it remained 
untiltbe morning had gone; then at noon-day . 
it left her, and she started with a tremor like 
to that which besets one who awakes from a 
debauch. The incidents of the preceding 
days paraded with flying standards before 
her. They were victors indeed. "Va soUt" 
they seemed to shout They had been piti- 
less in their assault, and now they exulted at 
her defeat. They jeered at their captive; 
and Eden, with that obsession which captives ' 
know, thought only of release. In all tht 
chartless future, freedom was the one thing 
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for which she longed. Her wounds were 
many; they had depleted her strength; but in 
freedom is a balm that cures. Her strength 
might be irrevocable and the cicatrices not 
to be effaced, yet give her that balm, and come 
what sorrow could. As for resignation, the 
idea of it did not so much as visit her. 
Resignation is a daily suicide, and she had not 
enough to outlast the night. 

The hours limped. The afternoon was on 
the wane, and still she toyed with sorrow until 
suddenly she bethought herself of the need of 
immediate action. Usselex would presently 
return, but when he came again to her room, 
he should find it empty. At once, then, she 
made her preparations, and telling the startled 
maid to complete them, and to follow with the 
boxes to her father's house, she started out 
on foot, her wardrobe packed, and ready for 
removal. 

As Eden hurried through the streets, she 
was conscious only that freedom was her goal. 
Everything else she put from her. It was to 
her father she turned; it was through him 
that freedom would be obtained; and as she 



■vbcb fce vmHl bar be tale- He, iiideed,| 
«v CMC «« vteM sfce c«ald tan. 
ctbcr ■£« M^Jtt be, he, at leant ns a 
PT" * " ^ ^^*^ he BOt for tweot]r y«ux been! 
fdtfrfnl to » fu ry. Sarriy bcr moiherfl 
wIk* iJM find must lare enjoTed thai giftol 
Cifti, pedea c ooiid en cg and tnut 

So Ear bade in tltc past as her mciDoiy cz- 1 
leaded she ssw him ahrays eoosklcratc, gentle I 
of nuaoef, coancoas to infehors, defereotuil I 
to women, tmassuaung, and esemplary of life, I 
In very truth therv was nooe other in the| 
world h1ce him. And when at last she ca- 
tered his hoti^c she told heiself she was safe, 1 
and when the door closed, that she was free. | 

She knew without iaqniry where to find | 
him, and hastened at once to the library,,! 
breathless when she reached his chair. He ] 
had been dozing over a book, but at the rastte | 
of her gown, he staned and rubbed his eyes. 

" It's good of you to come," he said, by way ] 
of greeting. " UTiy, Eden, I haven't seen you ] 
for two days. Sit down there and let me look 1 
at you. It's odd; I was going to you after the 1 
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funeral. You know about General Meredith, 
don't you ? He went off like that. He is to 
be buried this afternoon." 

Mr. Menemon stood up and hunted for a 
match with which to light a lamp. " Yes," he 
continued, " he was only ill for twenty-four 
hours. Think of that, now ! To tell you the 
truth, I haven't been very bright myself. I 
wanted to speak to you about it. All last 
winter I was more or less under the weather, 
and for some time I have been planning a trip 
abroad. Now that you have an establishment 
of your own, Eden, you won't want me." And 
as he said this, he smiled. 

"Father, I have more need of you than 
ever." 

" Yes," he answered, " I was jesting. I know 
you will miss me; but I will come back with 
the violets." 

He had succeeded in lighting the lamp and, 
still smiling, he turned and looked at her. 
"The father-in-law element," he continued, 
and then stopped abruptly, amazed at the ex- 
pression of his daughter's face. " What is it, 
Eden ?" he asked at last. 
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* U ytm. (0 afenad, I go viifc yoa.*' 

F«r a ac^oK W q«d ber. as iboogfa seek- 

: tbc Dcaamg of faer 

^z£. has :t?" he 



■■"'■'.-.; t'i-t is I'-ere whose deceptioa I 
■■ V ,: i7i =::iuier.. Ede:i; it is my fault; 

■■ I-Ir : r.f-'.-.ei -..i / E^t how is such a 
th:r.^ 7-:*<:t;e. He r.cver could have con- 
suV.cJ ;.-■:■.:. ar.i if he haJ you would not have 
lister.t-;:. " 

" Ah 1 bu: I did though. Between our- 
jeKes I though: it noi uninteresting. After 
all, it was not his faul:. 1 thought it unadvis- 
able that you should leam of it before mar- 
riage, and afterwards, well, afterwards, it was 
immaterial whether you did or whether you 
didn't." 

" Father, either it is not you that speak, or 
I am demented." 
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" There, my dear, don't take it so seriously. 
'I can't call it an every-day matter, of course, 
but such things do happen, and as I said be- 
fore, a man's a man for all of that. If he said 
nothing it was because — well, Eden, how 

could he ? Ask yourself, how could he ? " 
"You knew of this before my marriage 

and you permitted the marriage to take 

place ? " 

"Well — er, yes, Eden. Frankly now, it 
was a difficult matter to discuss with you. 
You see, it was this way: a young girl like 
yourself, brought up as you have been, is apt 
to have prejudices which men and women of 
the world do not always share. And this is a 
case in point. Even now that you are mar- 
ried I can understand your disapproval, 
but " 

" Disapproval ! Is that what you call 
it ? Have you no other term ? Father, 
it seems to me that you are worse than 
he. Had anyone told me that you could 
countenance such a thing I would have 
denied his sanity." She hid her face in her 
hands and moaned dumbly to herself. " I 
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am desobie," the niurmured, "I am Atta\sa, 
iodccd." 

"No, Ed«n, not that, not that. Eden, listen 
to me; there, if yon only listen lo me a moment. 
Eden, It Is nut a thing that 1 countenance, 
nor is it one of which 1 appnn'e. Bat the 
fault is not his. It is in the nature of some 
women that such things should be. It is a 
thing to be deplored, to be overlooked. The 
old law held that the sins of the father should 
be visited on the son; but we are more lib- 
eral now. Besides, it is part of the past; 
what use is there " 

■' Part of the past > I saw him with her the 
day before yesterday, and " 

" Why, she is dead." 

" Father, of whom are you speaking ? " 

"Of his mother, of course; and you?" 

"I am speaking of his mistress, whom he 
wishes your daughter to entertain." 

"Eden, it is impossible. I misunderstood 
you. What you say is absurd. Usselex is 
incapable of such infamy." 

"He is, then, and he has the capacity to 
have me share it too," 
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"But tell me, what grounds have you for 



saying " 

" On Monday I was at the opera. In the 
stalls was a woman that stared at me " 

" Many another I am sure did that." 

" And the next afternoon I saw him with 
her. He sent me a note saying he was de- 
tained on business. AVhen he returned he 
made some lame excuse, which I, poor fool, 
believed. Previously I had intercepted a 
letter " 

" A letter ? " 

" Yes, a letter such as those women write. 
He pretended it was not for him, and for the 
moment I believed that too. Oh, I have been 
credulous enough." 

" Eden, you must let it pass." 

"Not I." 

"Ah, but Eden, you must ; you must let it 
pass. I will speak to Usselex." 

" That you may, of course; but as for me, I 
never will." 

" My child, you are so wrong. What can I 
say to you ? Eden — " 

" Father, he has deceived me. Wantonly, 
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grossly, and without excuse. Speak to him 
again, I never will — " 

'■ Eden — " 

" — And if I ever see him it will be in coart. 
It was for victims like myself that courts were 
invented." 

At this speech Mr. Menemon stood up 
again, and paced the room; his head was beat, 
and he had the appearaoce of one in deep 
peqilexity. From time to time be raised his 
hand and stroked his back hair. And as he 
walked Eden continued, but her tone was 
gentler than before: 

" Father, you can never know. As you say, 
there are things of which it is not well to 
speak. But let me tell you: In marrying I 
thought my husband like yourself, one whom 
I could believe, whom I could honor, and of 
whom I sliould be proud. He was too old for 
me, people said. But my fear was that I 
should seem too young for him. Others in- 
sisted that I knew nothing of him, and all the 
while I hoped that he would not find me lack- 
ing. I wanted to aid, to assist, I was ambi- 
tious. He seemed possessed of the fibres of 
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which greatness is the cro^n. I sa^v before 
him a future, a career which histor}- might 
note. I dreamed that with the wealth which 
he had acquired and the power that was in 
him, he could win recognition of men and 
fame of time. It would be pleasant , I thought, 
to be the helpmate of such an one. How did 
it matter that he was an alien if I were at 
home with him ? Father, I was proud of him. 
I was glad to be younger than he. What bet- 
ter guide could I find ? Yes, I was glad of his 
years, for I had brought myself to think that 
when two people equally young and equally 
favored fall in love, it is nature that is acting 
in them. Whereas I loved not the man, but 
the individual, and that, I told myself, that is 
the divine. That is what I thought before 
marriage, and now I detect him in a vulgar 
intrigue. Is it not hideous ? It took him six 
months to walk through my illusions, and one 
hour to dispel them. See, I have nothing left. 
Nothing," she added pensively, "except re- 
gret." 

She remained silent a little space, then 
some visitation of that renegade Yesterday 
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that calls bimsetf To-morrov, seened 1 
h«r pulse. 

" Father, " she pleaded, "tell me; I can be I 
free of him, tian I not f You will keep faJm I 
from me ? you will get mc Iiacit my liberty \ 
again ? " 

Mr. Menemon lud resumed his former i 
jilace at the table, and sat there, his head still 
Lent. But at this appeal he looked up aud i 
nodded abstractedly, as though liis attention 
were divided between her and someone whom 
he did not see. 

"You are overwrought," he said. "Were 
you yourself, you would not speak in this fash- 
ion about nothing." 

A &ting could not have been more sudden 
in its effect. She gasped; a returning gust of 
anger enveloped her. She sprang from her 
seat as though impelled by hidden springs. 
" Nothing ?■' she cried. " You call it nothing 
to unearth a falsehood where you awaited 
truth, treachery where honesty should be, 
deceit instead of candor ! You call it noth- ■ 
ing to harbor a knight and discover him a 
knave, to give your trust unfaUeringly and 
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find that it has reposed oo li-es f Nothing lo 
be jockied of 3foor lo\'e, cozened of yourlaith! 
To wage a war with blacklegs and mistake 
lliat war for peace! Do yoa call it nothing lo 
droira a soul, to make it a sponge of shadows 
that can ao longer receive the light ? Is it 
nothing to hold out your anns and be em- 
braced by Judas? Is it nothing to be loyal 
at>d be gammoned for your innocence? Is it 
ROthing to be juggled with, to be gulled, 
cheated, and decoyed ? Is it nothing to grasp 
a hawser and find it a rope of sand ? To pur- 
sue the real and watch it turn into delusion ? 
Nothing to see the promise vanish in the 
hope ? Is it nothing to take a mirage for a 
landscape, nothing to be hoodwinked of 
your confidence, to see high noon dissolve 
into obscurest night, a diamond into pinch- 
beck? Tell me, is it nothing to have trust, 
sincerity, and love Cor heritage, and wake to 
find that you have pawned them to a Jew ? Do 
you think it nothing to be mated to a living 
perjury, a felony in flesh and blood ? Is this 
what you call nothing ? Is this it ? Then tell 
me what something is," 
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For a moment »he stared at her falhcr, bet I 
tips Mill mMiHng, h«r small bantls clenched, I 
then, exhausted by llie vehoiieiice at hex 1 
speech, she sank back agaia into the chair 4 
which she had vacated. 

" No, Eden, not that," ber father answered; I 
but he spoke despondently, with the air of a J 
man battling against a stream, and conscious! 
of the futility of the effort. "No, not that; you I 
misunderstand. I mean this; you hare con-1 
founded suspicion with proof. Whoever this I 
woman is, Usselex's reSaiions with her may be 1 
irreproachable. Mind tou, I don't say they I 
arc; I say they may be. 1 will qtiestion him, I 
and he will answer truthfully." 

"Truthfully? You expect him lo answer I 
truthfully. In him nothing is true, not even ] 
his lies." 

" Eden, I will question him. If It is as you 
expect, he will tell meand you will forgive." 

" For^ve ? yes, it is easy to forgive, but for- 
get, never ! Besides, he will not tell ihe truth; j 
he will deceive you, as he has deceived me." 

" No, Eden," Mr, Menemon answered, 
"you are wrong ' Fur a moment he hesi- 
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tated and glanced at her. " I suppose," he 
continued, " I may tell you now. Perhaps it 
will help to strengthen your confidence." 

Again he hesitated; but presently something 
of his former serenitv seemed to return. 
" H'm," he went on, " it's a long stor}- and an 
odd one. Previous to your engagement, 
Meredith was here. I wish, instead of lying 
across the square in a coffin, he could be here 
now. However, he came to see me one day. 
I happened to mention Usselex's name, and 
he told me certain rumors about him. The next 
afternoon I went to Usselex on the subject. 
* I have already written to you on the matter,' 
he said; and sure enough, when I got back 
here, I found the letter waiting. Would you 
like to see it?" 

Eden tossed her head. What had the letter 
to do with her ? 

"I will read it to you, then." 

Mr. Menemon left his chair, went to a safe 
that stood in a corner, unlocked it, and after 
a fumble of a moment, drew out a manuscript, 
which he unfolded, and then resumed his for- 
mer seat. 
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- It b aoc *ery loos,** he said, apologeti- 
eally, and he vas about m begin to read it 
alood irtea Edm ioieTTaptctl hita. 

"TcD me what «siait.ifjna must! "sheex- 
dumed ; " but spue ntc his pbrascs." 

Sbe tud r»ea again and «as moving rest- 
leaslr abcmt tbe rooco. Her father coughed 
in sheer despair. 

•* Well, I will tell it to yoo." be said, " But 
Eden, do sit down. Do wait at least tmtil 1 
can gi^*e you the gist of what he wrote." 

" Go on; go on. Nothing matters now." 

Hesitatingly and anencouraged, half to his 
daughter, and half to some tnvi^ble school- 
master, whose lesson he might hare learned 
by role, Mr. Meneraon Buttered the letter and 
sought some prefaiorj- word. 

"You see, Eden," he began, "this was sent 
me just before he spolce to you, and just after 
he had acquainted me of his intentions. You 
understand that, do you not ? " 

" Go on," she repeated. 

" Well, from what I had heard, and what he 
practically substantiates here, Usseles is a 
trifle out of the common run. His earliest 




recollections are of Cornwall, some manufac- 
turing town there; let me see — "and the old 
man fumbled with the letter and with his 
glasses. "Yes, yes; Market Dipborough, to be 
sure. Well, he was brought up there by his 
mother, who was of Swiss extraction, and by 
his father, who was at the head of a laig': i'r.oe 
factory. I say his father ar.d mother ; but — 
However, he was brought up there. Wf:'^'. Vj 
makealong stor>- short, it appears thi'. he ■■•.i.'i 
given a very good educatior.; h;s pt'^r/.e evi- 
dently were people of s-jHie nitar-s, £r.'] i: ''•■^■i 
expected that he wo-It! •^•.-iy for t:.': ^^r. 
He was put at some puLl/. h'.i.'y.'. or o:r.';r, 
the name is immaterial, a-'i ■k':.'::. ':.-. ■/.■i-. ',n 
the point of entering Oifor'j. ::.'; .^■.'.i-s '.cly 
or her husbar.d, I for^-;: v.:.:-.'.— ut l:./ r-iV;. 
somebody died. Do yyi :.'.'.:--•; ::.■:. i. '.-■:: '■ 
Well, he then kar:;ed t;.it -.-.■.^■\ ■.: l^:...;; 
the son of the people I. y v.:,-::. :.•; :.ii'..-i-::. 
brought up, he wt; r.',*. ".':.^;r :or. a.'. :-.'.. .'■.:.■'. 
now comes the o-ri,,,i Lir. of :■. I: v:-.-.:.\ 
that the Swiss lariy hi-; \::- ;:. y^i.r: ^'.r.r: 
by, companior. or ■^■.-: •■':•■.-:-.. or ■■,-,;.■■, ':".:.::.i; of 
that sort, to •.r.t 0;ir.;-:j:-.:-.';-\ 'J i.yri of 
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Codtbnd. «bo, as too know, becasie tbe wife 
of the Rmg of Snafaia. She died, by tbe 
iri~. -1 7^1" ""'T t A'j j^i^. ri04C%ei. -he Sw^ss 
^.ilv -.Vi.-- l-.-rr T' rr.par.lor. or Kaiething of the 
k. .'..:. -ir.i i;i ■.'/ni^'v;..--':e was p'.aced ia close 
T-.'..L- . .r..i -A-.r.':! h-r. Ir. facr, she was, I sop- 
f,' -■;, v:-.:i: y',i; rrA^'r.i •:3.'.' a cocadante. Ia 
ar.y 'r.-rr.:, ;he r,rar.il-D'ichess happened to 
'. iV-: :' r :r. :-: .-r';j::-.er a ?oo>i-!>jting yonnjf 
( l-rr:::,!.-. v.v.j •■■jk h-r fanty. The result of it 
j;! -K:- tr.j* !;:■; SiisS ijiiy agfreed to pretend 
tl::\: :'-.': ■■"-••[ ': .^ TFijt k'ir owti, and was hand- 
s'. rr.-'y r .-.i-ir !-; ! ; r her p^r.s. She left 
(j/.!.!a:.'! v.-:-.!'. •.■-.« ■.'r.l'.l, and it was rot until 
sh'.- ■:;•.-; ■-; .-.: L'-.t-.-l-x Ic-arr.ed that instead of 
iK-.::-^ '.-.er >■■:■., h-: w^s srar.dson of the Em- 
ptr .7. 1 1'.- ]-. i ! ih-; bar-:i:r.{ster. of course, but 
th'.- ri:;.;';-i:ry -.w.s there a" the same. I don't 
kr.'.iv t-.at I v.r ar.y other man would envy him 
it; but pcrha;,:* it ii better than none. How- 
ever, as S'jijii ai U^^c'ex learned the facts, he 
packed up and came over here. Xow yott 
have that part of Lis existence in a nutshelL 
What do you say to ;t ? " And Mr. Menemon 
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coughed again, and glanced inquiringly at his 
daughter. 

" I say he is so base I might have known he 
was of royal blood." 

"Eden, you are singularly unjust." 

" But what does his birth matter to me ? " 
she cried. " It was not for the presence or 
absence of forefathers that I put my hand in 
his. It was for the man himself, for what he 
seemed to me, and when I find that I have 
been mistaken in him, when in return for 
my love I get deceit, when he leaves me for 
another woman, and has the infamy to ask me 
to receive that woman, then I say, that whether 
he be the son of a serf or the son of a king, 
our ways divide — " 

« Eden—" 

" Yes, our ways divide." 

Urged by her irritation, she still paced the 
room, graceful as a leopard is, and every 
whit as unconstrained. But now, abruptly 
she halted before a portrait that hung from 
the wall. For a moment she gazed at it, then 
pointing to it with arm outstretched, she 
turned. 
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"Telt me," she asked, her sultry eyes Basil J 
tng with \'tUa» of victory. "I'dl me how d 
mother would have acted, hod such aa iiidig-l 
nitjr l>ccn pot ou her. Tetl me," she i 
pcatcd, " and through your knuwledgcof her,1 
go wiil I act. Vcs," she added, and thei 
paused, amazed at the expressioo of 
father's face. It was as iliougb some unseen, 
hand had stubbed htm from behind. Tbel 
mouth twichcd in the contraction of suddcnl 
pain, the nostrils quivered, and he bowed his 
liead; then, his eyes lowered and turned from 1 
her, he answered in a voice tliat uembled J 
just a little sod yet was pcrfeclty dlsiinct: 

" It was such a thing as this that raarretl J 
your mother's life; let it not mar your own." 

For the moment Eden could not credit her 1 
hearing. The words seemed meaningles 
She had caught them in a crescendo of I 
stupor, "It is impossible," she murmured. 
She stared at her father, her eyes dilated, her J 
heart throbbing, and every sense alert, 
impossible," she repeated, beneath her breath, * 
And as she stared, her father's attitude accen- ■ 
tualed the words, reiterating that the avowal j 
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which had been wrung from him was not the 
impossible, but the truth. No, there was no 
mistake. She had heard aright, and pres- 
ently, as the understanding of it reached her, 
she moved back and away from him. For the 
first time that day the tears came to her eyes 
"I have drunk of shame," she sobbed; " now 
let me drink of death." 

IX. 

For some time father and daughter were 
silent. Eden suppressed her sob, and Mr. 
Menemon fidgeted nervously in his chair. 
The funeral across the way, he told himself, 
would be gayer than this, and for the mo- 
ment he regretted that he had not taken time 
by its bang and gone to other lands. Grief 
was always distressing to him, and the grief 
of his daughter was torment. The idea that 
Usselex had been derelict, he put from him. 
He had an interpretation of his own for the 
incidents on which he had been called to sit 
in judgment. Trivialties such as they left 
him unaffected. His enervation came of an 
inability to cope with Eden. She treated an 
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argument like a cobveb. Ad<I besides, had 
he not in a spasm of discoura^ment disclosed 
a secret which for two decades he bad kept 
close-locked and secure? 

Truly, if Eden had come to him with a valid 
complaint, he would have taken arms in an 
instant. He was by no means one to suffer 
a child of his to be treated with contumely. 
The bit of lignum vit:e which served him for 
a heart was all in all for her. A real griev- 
ance would have enraged him more than any- 
one else. In spite of his apparent indiSer- 
ence there was much of the she-wolf in his 
nature. He would have fought for Eden, he 
would have growled over her, and shown his 
false teeth at any assailant that might happen 
that way. But of danger there was not a 
trace. Listen as he might he could not catch 
the faintest rumor of advancing foes. And 
because she had met her husband in the 
street, because a woman had stared atherand 
some idiotic note had come into her hands, 
high-noon must change to night, and laugh- 
ter into tears. 

" She is her mother all over again," the old 
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gentleman muttered. And in his discomfiture 
he regretted the funeral, the confidence that 
he had made, and fidgeted nervously in his 
chair. 

And as he fidgeted, glancing obliquely the 
while at his daughter, and engrossed in the 
torturing pursuit of some plea that should show 
her she erred, and bring her to her senses 
again, Eden's earlier griefs crackled like last 
year's leaves. In this new revelation they 
seemed dead indeed. Of her mother she had 
not the faintest recollection; but there had 
been moments when a breath, a perfume, 
something which she had just read, a sudden 
strain, the intoning of a litany, an interior 
harmony perhaps-, or an emotion, had brought 
to her a whisper, the sound of her own name; 
and with it for one second would come the 
shadowy reminiscence of an anterior caress. 
For a second only would it remain with her, 
departing as abruptly as it had come, but 
leaving her to stroll for hours thereafter 
through lands where dreams come true. 
And at such times she was wont to feel that 
could she but clutch that fleeting second and 
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detain it long enough to catch one forlher 
glimpse of the past, the key of memory woald 
be in it, and the past unlocked. But lliat sec- 
ond was never to be detained; it was from her 
father only that she was able to learn some- 
thing of that which was nearest to her heart, 
and again and again she had sat with him 
listening to anecdotes, absorbing repetitions 
and familiar details with a renascent interest 
and a delight that no other chronicles could 
arouse. On the subject of her mother she 
had indeed been insatiable; she had wished to 
know everj-thing, even to the gowns she pre- 
ferred and the manner in which she had ar- 
ranged her hair; and her father had taken 
evident pleasure in telling of one who had 
been wife to him and mother to her, and 
whose life she now learned for the first 
time he had marred. 

Mr. Menemon meanwhile was still in pur- 
suit of the plea; but nothing of any cogency 
presented itself. In truth he had builded 
better than he knew. Anger burns itself out; 
already its force was spent, and the revelation 
he had made had affected his daughter like a 



douche. In h.5 iz^zriii^f. 'zrTever. :he 
safest and ?::rest zitirs* :*-it rcr-rrti :: h.r: 
was to holi hi? im^ie. >r~- ::r 1 55c. ex, ir.d 
leave him ::• 5c"Ie t'-e zurter ^ ir-es: he 
might. This ::ur>e he tt^s ^r-ru: :: ii:r:, 
and he got c-t sizie CoT-er rrer^ratrrv :o 
wording the ziessaze whe" a semn: ap- 
peared wi:h a card :z a tr^v. 

He picked it up, glar.ced at it, and then 
over at his daughter. She was s::!: leaning 
against the book-case, her back was turned, 
and her face hidden in her arms. It seemed 
probable to him that she was unaware of the 
servant's presence. 

"Very good," he murmured, and motioned 
the man away. Again he glanced at his 
daughter, but she had not moved, and noise- 
lessly, that he might not disturb her, he left 
the room. 

Eden indeed had heard nothing. The rev- 
elation had been benumbing in its unexpect- 
edness, and as she leaned against the book- 
case, an immense pity enveloped her, and she 
forgot her sorrow and herself. Her own dis- 
tress was trivial perhaps in comparison to 



«tut ber maiha had Mffered, and jret nr^ | 
ber father bad t«peaud As sbc cDtered ttw 
tioase hid she dm told bcrsclf that for twemjr 
yan he had been (aJtM d1 to a meraoiy. So 
far back as she could remember, she had seen 
hitn conpaasinnate of others, slnring, it may 
be, through the exercUc cif indulgeoce lo earn 
some little of it fur hiouelf. And should she 
refuse it nvw ? He had grieved; the stamp of 
It was on his face. She needed no one to re- 
nind her of that, and that grief perhaps had 
effaced ilie fanlu Aim] if his fault was cfliure- 
able, might not her husband's becfTaceable as 
well? If he would but come to ber aad let 
her feel that this misstep was one that he re- 
gretted, she might )■« forgive. It was as good 
to forgive as it was to forget; and how beauti- 
ful the future still might be! 

The indignation which had glowed so 
fiercely subsided; one by one the sparks 
turned grey; the last one wavered a little and 
then disappeared. She lurned, her sultry eyes 
still wet, to where her father had sat. And as 
she turned Mr. Meoemon reentered the 
tOO'm, She made no effort to account for his 
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face spoke fee z^n, 
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as well," he azi-^erei, g ----J- 

"But vou assured =.t he hid d:ze no 
wrong." 

"Nor has he. I think." He hesitated a 
second. -Cosie doTm-staii^, *he added: "we 
can discuss it better there." Ar.d taking her 
hand in his he led her frcn: the room. 

On reaching the parlor below, he drew the 
portiere aside that she might pass, and then, 
as they say in France, he eclipsed himself. 
Eden entered unattended. Her father, she 
supposed, was following her, and she was 
about to address some remark to him, when 
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before her, in the dim light of twin caodcla- \ 
bras, she perceived her hasband. 

Ussclcx was standing bolt upright, in the 1 
position of one who has conic not to render! 
•accounts but to demand ihem. In his attitude I 
there was nothing of the repentant sinner, 1 
and at sight of him Eden felt herself tricked, ] 
She turned in search of her father, bot he had I 
gone. Then, seeing herself deserted, and yet J 
disdaining retreat, she summoned the princess 1 
air which was ever at her bidding, and crossed J 
the room. 

" Why have you left the house ? " he began, 
abruptly. 

To this Eden made no answer. She low- 
ered the yellow shade of one candle and ] 
busied herself with another. 

"Why did you leave me last night?" he J 
continued. And as she made no reply, J 
" Why," he asked, "why are you here?" 

But still she was silent. To his questions 1 
she was dumb. It was as though she had j 
shut some door between him and her. 

" Will you not speak ? " he muttered. 

And then, for the first lime, she looked up at I 
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him, measuring him as it were with one chill 
glance from head to heel. ** If I remember 
rightly," she said, from the tips of her lips, 
"you left me for your mistress/' 

" It is false '' Usselex exclaimed. Pre- 
sumably he was about to make further pro- 
test, but the portiere was drawn aside and he 

was interrupted. 

X. 

As IT afterwards appeared, Dugald Maule, 
on leaving the Usselex house the preceding 
evening, had gone directly to the Assembly. 
On arriving, he went up through the ferns to 
the vestiary, left his coat and hat, and while 
putting on his gloves, gazed down from the 
balcony which Lander occupies to the ball- 
room below. 

A quadrille was in progress; a stream of 
willowy girls, fresh for the better part, well- 
dressed and exceptionally plain, were moving 
about the floor. They seemed serene and 
stupid, chattering amiably through pauses of 
the dance; and beneath, on the dais, Maule 
divined the presence of Mrs. Manhattan, 
Mrs. Hackensack, Mrs. Bouvery, the Coen- 
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ties, and other ladies of maturer ytxtt. He 
was sure they were smiling and tonntDg them- 
selves. They always were. And presently, 
when his gloves were buitoned, he fell to 
wondering what he was doing there. The 
incidents of the evening had supplied him 
with a quantum of thought which he had 
no desire to dispense in platitude. He was 
not at all In a mood to mingle with tliose 
whose chiefest ambition was to be oraate. In 
another minute he recovered his coat, and to 
the surprise of the door-keeper went down 
through the ferns again. In the memory of 
man no one before had ever come to a sub- 
scription-ball and deserted it two minutes 
later. He must be ill, Johnson receded, and 
went on collecting tickets. 

Maule, however, was not in any sense indis- 
posed, and as evidence of it he walked far up 
Fifth Avenue, and on through the outskirts of 
the Park. It was his intention, self-avowed 
and dominant, that he would come to some 
decision in regard to Eden before that walk 
was done. 

I. ike many another before and since, he 
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conflicting daii rarelj visiiei him a: his desk. 
It was in the :a:ig;ue cz the nesh that his 
mind became c'.airvcvan:. I: was then that 
he found the logic for his brief. And on this 
particular evening, as he strode along he kept 
telling himself that in all his practice there had 
been nothing to him as important as this. It 
was his own case that he was preparing; and 
did it result in failure, how could he venture 
to undertake one in which the interest would 
be feigned and the recompense coin ? If he 
could not plead his own case and win, then 
might he take his shingle down. 

The facts, such, at least, as they appeared 
to him, were evangelical in their simplicity. 
Here was a girl who had given him her 
heart's first love, a girl who had exalted him 



ioto an ideal, and then, suspeciing him of infi- 
delity to her, had married the next comer out 
of pique. No soooet did he have a chance of 
exchanging speech with her than slie con- 
fessed that she haled her husband. 

■' Now," he reflected, " when a woman lakes 
a man sufficiently into her confidence to ad- 
mitthat she hates her husband, that admission 
is tantamount to an avowal of love for him. 
Such admission she has made to me. Noth- 
ing conceivable could have been mote explicit 
than her words," And at the memory of 
them he nodded sagaciously to himself. "No 
other girl," he continued, " no other in ail the 
world, is as desirable as she. St. Denis would 
have hypothecated his aureole to possess her. 
As I sat with her to-night I felt medieval 
from ears to heel. If our age were a century 
or two younger I would have carried her oS 
to a crenelated castle, let down the draw- 
bridge, and defied the law. But my apart- 
ment in the Cumberland is hardly a donjon; a 
hansom is not a vehicle suited to an elope- 
ment; Lochinvar is out of fashion; and besides, 
she would not have gone. No, she would not 
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have gone; so the ether cr;e::::'s are i^^.nia- 
teriaL But then, there are irirls wh:- will not go 
at the asking, but whD will : : zie wi:h : ut insti- 
gation. And Eden, I take it, is one cf them. 
It was six months before she wouli so much as 
let me touch the tips of her f.ngers: she was 
afraid of a kiss as of a bee: and at the ver\' 
moment when I had given her up she threw 
herself in mv arms: it is truie, she never re- 
peated the performance, which was a pity; 
though had it not been for that little affair of 
mine, we should in all probability be man and 
wife to-night. After all, it is for the best, I sup- 
pose." And again he nodded sagaciously. 

"Yes," he repeated, '*it is for the best. 
Someone — Shakspere, Martin Luther, Tup- 
per, or Chauncey Depew — said that there 
were some good marriages, but none that 
were delicious; and I daresay that whoever 
said it was right. Yes, certainly it is for the 
best. It may be sweet and decorous, as I used 
to write in my copy-book, to die for one's na- 
tive land ; but I will be shot if it is sweet and 
decorous to marry for it. And practically 
that is what it amounts to. Men marry for 
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the sake of others, rareix for tbeir own, and 
as for women, vhatever tbeir reasoBS may be, 
fiattiUU lid eavite, ritvtJ Eden, I am positive, 
married out of pique. It is nonsense to think 
that she could have any Inrge affection for a 
man twice her age; and now that she is not 
only tired of him, but hates him to boot, he 
ought lo be gentlemanly enough not to play 
the dog in the manger. No, it isn't that. I 
will admit that he is well enough in his way, 
provided that way is out of mine. The 
difCcutty is that he doesn't seem to keep out 
of hers. Major premiss, then — Eden hates 
Usselex. Minor premiss — Usseles keeps her 
from me. Ergo, Eliminate Usselex, and she 
is mine. The logic of that is admirable; the 
only fault with it is that it doesn't give a huit 
as to the manner in which Usselex is to be 
eliminated. He may eliminate himself, it is 
true ; but that is a possibility that it is hardly 
worth while to count on. And, meanwhile, I 
know Eden well enough to be aware that 
until he does she will decline lo listen to 



Maule had reached the upper part of the 



Avenue. The night was chill and clear as our 
December nights are apt to be. There was a 
foretaste of snow in the air, and in that fore- 
taste a tonic. And suddenly the cathe- 
dral loomed, huge, yet unsteepled, as though 
the designers had lost heart in its carcass and 
faith as well. The skv seemed remote and 
unneighborly. In the background the moon 
glinted in derision, and directly overhead was 
a splatter of callous stars. 

The scene did not divert the channel of his 
thoughts. He walked steadily on, leaving be- 
hind him the dogma that time had fossilized 
and man had forgot. He was indifferent to 
creeds. The apathy of the stars told him 
nothing of worlds to which our own is un- 
known. In the derision of the moon he did 
not see the sneer of a sphere that is dead 
The foretaste of snow in the air brought him 
no memory of the summer that had gone, and 
when he reached the park the leafless trees 
that spring would regarment left him unim- 
pressed. The identity of birth and death, the 
aimlessness of all we undertake, were matters 
to which he had never given a thought. And 
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had the beggar who prcMotly accosted liiin 
been a thinker capable of exfdaining ihat tif« 
is an exhalation, that we respire, aspire, and ex- 
pire, unconscious as is the tree of the f utilitjref 
it all, Dugald MauJe would have dismissed him 
with the same indi^erent shrug. He was iih 
stinct with aims that end with self. His laJnd 
was centered on Eden, and until he solved 
the problem she had suggested, he had no 
thought of time that life devours or of time 
that dcvoure Ufe. 

And as he tried to devise some fono of 
campaign, suddenly he was visited by an idea 
which he grasped and detained. It was, that 
if Eden hated her husband a cause for that 
hatred must exist, and could he but discover 
it he would then have something tangible 
wherewith to work. Certainly, he told him- 
self, it could not be money; nor did Ussele* 
look like a man that drank. " I wonder," he 
mused, " whether it can be that he treats her 
badly. H'm, I know very little about 
Usselex. He may be Chesterfield one hour 
and Sykes the next. There are plen^ of 
men of that stamp. If he is, that poor little 



thing deserr^ ::-5.:'_i:::i N:. .: :j.r. 'iiri'.v 
be thar — E-iei is ::•: rij'-.-fT-r.'.ri :: s-rni: 
to brjialirr. Sit t.i.L .ti-rt i.~ i: :-:e, 
and eve:yor.e T:uli izzz.'rt. ""ifrtJ^. :: 
Usselex has g:: hizLS-rl: e-im-'ei .7 sine 
woman, Ecex c-i c: 5ht-=r r :: ie. -^^ ; -". I rrnjLin 
where she is. X::'-:r.^ iin re zi:r= ^illm^ 
than the pirywhizb. is :rjL-.:tszti::7 2 -r.—in 
whose hu5ba::d disrcrrs hizist'.: i:r:ii. I: 
is shameful, the wcr'.i s^ys: ar.i :r.Tv-iri!y the 
world thinks, when a wimir. "xi-s a r.:3.r. and 
fails to hold him, the fault is n:t his, bu: hers. 
Eden understands that, c: ciurse, an J if there 
is a woman in the matter, that is t!:e reason 
why she continues to reside on the sunnyside 
of Fifth Avenue. But then, it mav not be 
that. I may be miles away. Though if it is, 
nothing could be more favorable. It would 
be becoming of Eden to keep her misfortune 
to herself, but it would be unwomanly on her 
part not to desire revenge ; and what better 
revenge could she have against the man whom 
she married out of pique than in the arms 
of the man by whom that pique was ex- 
cited ? But, bah I All this is pure con- 
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jedure. I haven't a fact to go on. W 
little or nnlhing of Ussclex, and 1 doubt vety I 
much whether Eden would be willing lo sup- ' 
pi)* me with any informaiion. The ontjr thing i 
(or me lo do is to cull a few facts, season j 
them to suit her taste, and serve hot. At this ! 
stage a false step would be fatal. I must be \ 
careful of my cookery. To-morrow, in the 
nlHencc of facts, I will sec what 1 can do in tbe 
way of condiments; tt ahrs, tn fvuie pmtr 
Cythirt." 

So mused Mr. Maulc: then, having reached 
the end of his icthcr, he turned baci again in 
the direction of his home. 

The next morning, however, the pUn of 
campaign whicli he had been devising was not 
D whit more tangible to him than it had been 
during his midnight stroll. He drantc some 
coffee hopefully, and tried to lose himself in a 
dampcopyof the 7>««, But In vain. The cof- 
fee brought him no comfort, and through the 
columns of the paper came the sultriness of 
Eden's eyes, The obituary of a famous gen- 
eral failed to detain his attention. The in- 
telligence that an emperor was moribund lent 
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) lest to the day. Mechanically his eyes 
inned the Court Calendar; a case in which 
B was to appear was numbered therein, but 
S let it pass unnoticed. And presently, find- 
|h|f himself occupied in memorizing the adver- 
tisement of a new soap, he tossed the paper 
1 him and started on his way down town,- 
It was late when he reached his office. In 
pule comer of the room a fat little man sat 
jatiently twirling his thumbs, and on a desk 
'were a nureiber of letters. 

" What do you want ? " Maule asked. His 
^oice was gruff and inhospitable. 

The fat little man started, and then fumbled 

I a pocket. " Dere was dot morhgige " 

^e began. 

"Come again, then," Maule interrupted; "I 
a busy." 

'•Dot morhgige — " the little man persisted. 
"Go lo hell with your mortgage," Maule 
idiouted, and slammed a door in his face. 

This rite accomplished, he felt better. The 
brutality which he had displayed to the cor- 
mlent dwarf pleasured him. He only re- 
retted that the man had not insisted further, 
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that hf might bave kicked him down the 
stairs, niiat was a nwrtcaEe to him, forsooth, 
when be had EtScn (or a cuikl ? The episode, 
trivial though it was, hail slirretl hi& pulse and 
left the effect of a tonic He scniled, aod 
opened his Icttrre. As be read thcoi his dedc 
appeared. 'With him he consulted for a 
minute and then started for court. On his 
return there was the little fat man again, and 
beating a tatoo on the window was Reginald 
Maulc, ex-Minisier to France. 

" Well, Uncle Regy," he exclaimed, " bow 
are you ? Mr. Driscoll," he called out to the 
clerk. " attend to that Dutch beast, will you ? 
Uncle Rcgy, step this way." 

He ted Mr, Maule into the inner oG&ce and 
graciously accepted a cigar. He wasin great 
good-humor again. While in court a lumiti- 
ous idea had visited him, a plan of campat^ 
which he proposed to elaborate at his ease. 
It was alluring as spring, and instinct with 
promises of success. Already he roamed in 
dreams forecast. 

" Dugald," the uncle began, " I did not see 
you at the Matriarch's, last night," 
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Until recently Maule had not seen his 
uncle for several years. But during these 
years the uncle had not changed. He had 
the same agreeable manner, the same way of 
seating himself, the same sarcastic fold about 
his lips which Maule remembered of old. 
Even the cut of his waistcoat was unaltered. 
Apparently nothing had happened to him; he 
had contented himself with continuing to be. 

" No," the nephew answered, and flicked 
the ' ashes from his cigar. " No, something 
else turned up and " 

" Exactly. If I had met you there I should 
not have come here. Now, I want a word 
with you in regard to the estate. Are you 
busy?" And the ex-Minister settled himself 
in his chair with the air of a man confident 
that, whatever else might demand attention, 
his own affairs would take precedence. 

Thereupon, for some little time, nephew 
and uncle discussed matters of personal and 
common interest; and when at last these mat- 
ters had been satisfactorily determined, the 
afternoon had begun to wane. At last the 
ex-Minister stood up to go. 
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looked out into the outer room, then, assured 
that no one was listening, he resumed his for- 
mer seat, crossed his legs, and meditatively 
beat his knee. In his face was an expression 
which a psychologist would have admired, a 
commingling of the vatic and the amused, 
accentuated by sarcasm. 

" Well, what of it ? '* Maule asked shortly, 
perplexed at the mummery. 

The ex-Minister leaned forward and for 
four or five minutes addressed his nephew in 
a monotone. As he spoke Maule's perplexity 
changed to surprise, then to bewilderment, 
and ultimately into jubilation. "Are you 
positive of this?" he exclaimed. " Tell me 
that you are. You must be positive ! " 
" I give you the facts — " 
"I am off, then;" and he sprang from his 
seat. " I haven't a minute to lose," he added; 
and taking his uncle by the arm he led him 
from the office. 

In the outer room the corpulent dwarf still 
sat. " Dere was dot morhgige — * he stanl- 
mered. 
" Accepted, ' Maule shouted, and turned to 
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the clerk. " Look over the papers, will you ? 
If they are right, get a check ready. As for 
you, my slim friend," he said to the German, 
" remember that business men have business 
hours." And laughiiTg as though he had said 
something insultingly original, he hurried 
down the stairs, and jumping into a hansom, 
he presently rolled up town. 

In a trifle over half an hour he was at 
Eden's door. ** There is no time like the 
present," he told himself, as he rang the 
bell. But when, in answer to his ring, a ser- 
vant appeared, he learned that Eden was not 
at home. 

"Does Mrs. Usselex dine out, do you 
know ? " Maule asked. 

"I don't think Mrs. Usselex is coming 
back, sir," was the answer. 

" You mean that Mrs. Usselex will not re- 
turn until late, I suppose." 

To this the man made no reply ; he 
scratched the end of his nose reflectively. In 
his face was an expression that arrested 
Maule's attention. 
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' he asked, a sudden 

|S6 mind. 

I made no answer. He 

1 elbows crooked, and 

luce of an idiot. 

lollars," Maute continued. 

j vith that he extended 

I, which the servant took, 

[ over his shoulder, whis- 



E has gone to her father's, 
BSomethirg's hup." 
St^Dught to be dismissed," Mauie 
; hurried down the steps. " I 
"he called to the hansom; "Sec- 
e and Stuyvesant Square." 
t it all," he muttered, as he seated 
( the vehicle. " I am afraid I am 
ihe ball." 
K)k the hansom but a few minutes to 
Sits" destination, and presently the door 
\r, Menemon's house was opened. As 
G entered he caught the sound of Eden's 
'' I want to see Mrs. Usselex," he 
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said, and widiout waiting for a reply, he 
pushed the portiere aside. 

"It is false," he beard Usselcx excUiio. 

For a second Maule hesitated. He wottld 
have preferred to have found Eden alone. 
Indeed, the possibility of encountering; her 
husband had not occurred to him; but he felt 
tliai it was too late to recede, and visited by 
that prescience which comes to the alert, he , 
divined that the blow which he intended to 
strike must be struck then or never. He let 
the porti&re fail, and taking his courage in both 
hands, he stepped forward. As he did so, 
Eden, in annoyance at the intrusion, moved 
back, and Usseles, with a query on his tongiu^ 
turned to him. But before the latter could 
frame his words, Maule had spoken, 

" Mr. Usselex," he said, with the air of one 
vciuilating a conventional platitude, " are you 
aware that a man who insults a woman is a ' 
coward ? " 

At this speech Eden's hands (luttcred like 
falbng leaves; she made as would she speak, 
biit Usselex motioned to her to be silent, and 
(licking a speck of dust from his sleeve as i 
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though the speck represented the reproof, he 
answered in a tone as conventional as Maule's. 
" And are you aware, sir, that a man who per- 
mits himself to interfere between husband 
and wife is — " 

But whatever he may have intended to say, 
the sentence remained unfinished. Maule 
did not wait for its completion. He advanced 
yet nearer to where Usselex stood, he looked 
him in the face, and without raising his 
voice, he said: " This lady, Mr. Usselex, is 
not your wife, nor are you her husband." 
Then, turning to Eden, he added with the 
grace of a knight-errant, " Miss Menemon, 
allow me to present my congratulations." 

The old legends tell of disputants ossified 
by one glance of Jove's avenging stare*, and 
' when Maule made his melodramatic an- 
nouncement, both Usselex and Eden stood 
transfixed and motionless with surprise. Of 
the little group Maule alone preserved any 
semblance of animation. The palms of his 
hands were moist, and he felt unable to control 
one of the muscles of his face. But his 
emotion was not apparent. Outwardly he 
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wu perfectiy tcir-possessed, and admonished j 
by thai instinct which at times warns ds that I 
every trace of feeling should be disguised, hr I 
succeeded in heightening the illusion hf I 
means of his moustache, to which be prcKl 
ceeded to give a negligent twirl. 

And as he twirled it Eden seemed to rfr- I 
cover from her stupor. To licr face, which \ 
had been blanched, the color returned. In I 
her eyes carac a gleam as from a reflection J 
caught from without. Her lips moved, and j 
she glanced from accuser lo accused. And I 
as she glanced, dumb and ineSectual of I 
speech, Mr. Menemon crossed the room. 

" What is it you say ? " he asked. 

It was evident at once that of the seen 
which if long in the telling had in reality not I 
outlasted a moment — he had stood as witness. ( 

" What ig it you say ? " he repeated. 

" I say that this man is a bigamist," And j 
as Maule spoke he tossed his head as though j 
inviting possible contradiction, "I say," he J 
continued, " that Mr. John Usselex has a wife I 
living in Paris." 

Mr. Menemon smoothed the bacic of his I 
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head reflectirelv. *' Dear me! ** he said; ** that 
may all be. I daresay there are hundreds of 
John Usselexes. You don't expect them to 
remain bachelors because one of their name- 
sake gets married, do you ? " And with that 
he nodded and turned with a smile to his 
daughter. " He can't expect that, Eden, can 
he?" 

But Eden's eves were fixed on Usselex. 
Her attention was whollv centered in him. 
Seemingly her father's words were unheeded. 
And the old gentleman turned again to 
Maule. 

"What evidence have you that this John 
Usselex is the John Usselex of whom you 
speak?" he asked; and with the hand with 
which he had smoothed the back of his head, 
he now began to caress his chin. 

But before Maule could answer, Eden 
caught her father by the arm. " His face! * 
she whispered quickly. " You can see it in 
his face ' She pointed to him; in her eyes was 
conviction, and in her voice no tremor of 
doubt. " Look at him," she cried; *'it is he." 

Usselex turned to her in a manner which to 
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that pc»ef»» ttnimt Tpnoblc, A ea \ m i yci > 
to«sfat Mr, UeaeDon's, aad SsaOr bs l ow tnJ 
iben to iIm {touoiL Ru altandc wis oi^ 
moKiBt to idaBrion, and sc axb Edee caB> 
■uved it 

-TludtGodr''sheexdaimed. *0 Cod! t 
thank yoo. I am free^" She sdQ dutctaB 
her fubcf*! ann, and Maule made a survtncA 
toward her. 

"Yes," be Baid,aa be did so, "yes, MflH 
Mcoemoo " 

But before be cuald reach ho; ITsides 
f>an'ed the way. " By what right, sir — " be 
began, very firmly, but Edra interrupted him. 

" I tol<l you once that I thoaght Mtas 
Boltcn was intcrc^ed in him. Let me t^ 
yoo now he is in love with inc." 

•' Eden, Eden — " her father murmured, re- 
provingly. Into Ufiselex* face came an er- 
presfiion that a d«mon might bare envied. 
For a second he fronted Maule, his hand 
clenched. Then the fingers loosened again. 
The demon was transformed into a quiet, self- 
posEesscd man, that looked like a monk, a 
trifle valetudinarian at that. 
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" Madam," he said, " when a woman speaks 
in that way to the man whose name she bears, 
there is but one thing for him to do, and that 
is to withdraw." He bowed, and without 
further comment left the room. 

"I don't bear your name," Eden called 
after him, but he had gone. ** I don't bear 
your name; I throw it to the mud from which 
it sprang." 

"And you are right. Miss Menemon," 
Maule echoed. "You are right to do so." 
And again he moved to her. 

"Don't touch me," the girl cried ; she was 
trembling. Evidently the excitement had 
been too much for her. " Don't touch me," 
she repeated; and drawing from him as from 
a distasteful thing, she added, with a look of 
scorn that an insulted princess might have ex- 
hibited: "Though you have not a lackey's 
livery, you have a lackey's heart." 

" Eden, I beg of you — " Mr. Menemon 
began. But the girl had turned her back, and 
divining the uselessness of any admonition, 
the old gentleman addressed himself to 
Maule. " You will permit me to say, sir," 
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he continutd, *• llial wliaiever yoor notWe 
may have been, and whatever evidence you 
nuy Itavc, your aanounccoient might bare 
been conveyed a trifle less unceremoniously. 
] bid you good afternoon. " 

■' But '• 

" I bid you good afternoon," 

Maule twilled liis moustache for a second, 
and then, with a glance at Eden, be too left 
the room. 

Hardly had he gone, when Eden threw her- 
eeH on a lounge. In her ears was the roar of 
water displaced. The flooring turned from 
red to black. Then all was still ; she had 
fainted. 

XI. 

As Eden, through thcindcrclaps, and zig- 
zagged flames of light, groped back to con- 
sciousness again, itwaswith the intuition that 
some calamity was waiting to greet her. Into 
the depths of her being, a \'oice which refused 
to be hushed had been whispering, " Come." 
And Eden, clinging to the fringes of night, 
strove to still the call. But the phantom of 
things that were persisted and overcame her; 
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it loomed abruptly, with arms outstretched, 
forcing her against her will, to reason with 
that in which no reason was. 

For the moment she was benumbed, out- 
wearied with effort and enervated by the strain 
and depletion of force. She wished herself 
unconscious again, and looked back into the 
absence of sentiency from which she had 
issued, as a pilgrim reentering the desert may 
recall the groves of Mekka and the silence of 
the Khabian tomb. It had been less a swoon 
to her than a foretaste of peace, the antithe- 
sis of life compressed into a second; and she 
longed for a repetition of the sudden suffo- 
cation of its embrace. But memory had 
got its baton back, and the incidents of the 
hour trooped before her gaze. She could not 
be free of them; they beat at her heart, filling 
her thoughts to fulfillment itself. In their 
onslaught they brought her new strength, the 
courage that comes to the oppressed ; and 
rising from the lounge on which she had 
fallen, she left her father and his ministra- 
tions, and redescended into the past with 
anger for aigrette and hatred for spur. 
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Il was the room that sbc had occapiedlQ 
ing her girlhood to which &he then ¥r«nt, and 
to the presence of the ramiliar walb,soiae- 
thing reminded her ot the days in which she 
had believed that the ignoble bote a stigma 
on their brow, that infamy of thought or deed 
left a visible sign. She recalled Ute old 
legends with which licr childhood had been 
ch;iniied, the combats of heroes with monsters, 
the struggles of lords with lies. In those dajs 
indeed, evil had been to her an abstraction, a 
figure of speech beckoned out of the remotest 
past, and unencounlerable as the giant bat 
that darkened the nights of prehistoric time. 
Then had come a nearer acquaintance with H, 
the shudders that chronicles brought, and the 
intimations of the fabliaux ; but still it bad 
been distant, a belonging of the past incoin- 
petent of survival. And it was not until 
within recent years that she learned that it had 
indeed survived. Even then the tidings that 
reached her had as much consistency to her 
mind as the news of cholera in Singapore, 
She could not picture that Orient port, and the 
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cholera she was sure would never attack her 
in her father's house. 

And now suddenly she was contaminated. 
She felt as one may feel who had been lured 
into a lazar of lepers. Turn which way 
she might she could never wash herself clean. 
She was degraded in her own sight, and 
tricked by those whom she had trusted best. 
And no issue, not one. The dishonor into 
which she had been trapped was a thing that 
clamored for redress, and to that clamoring of 
her heart no answer was vouchsafed. "O 
God," she moaned, " is justice dead ? Where 
are the thunderbolts you used to wield ? 
Have you wearied of vengeance? have you 
left it, Jehovah, to us ? " 

Her forehead was throbbing as it had never 
throbbed before. Above it each individual 
hair seemed to be turning red. Her sultry 
eyes were dilated; she was quivering from 
shoulder to heel. And as in her restless 
anger she paced the room, before her on the 
wall glowed the device her own hands had 
made — Keep Yourself Pure, For a second 
she stared at it, the color mounting and re- 
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treating from her chcelcs, and suddenly she 
tore it down and trampled it under foot. 

"Vengeance is there," she cried; and witboot 
even the hcslEation of a hesitation she bent 
over a t^ble, and finding a sheet of paper, she 
scrawled across it — /a ItUin^ yau *>/ Afault's 
l<3Ve far me I omiiltd to t(H yOH 6f my emn fpf 
Adrian. This slic addressed and then rang 
the belL 

And as she stood waiting for a servant to 
come, there was a rap on the door and her 
father entered. He looked at her for an tn- 
Btaut and rubbed his hands. " It is chilly 
here, Eden," he said; "had you not better 
come down-stairs ?" 

" la it worth while? It must be late. 
\\'hcre is Parker? has she not come with my 
things ? " 

"Yes; it is almost six o'clock. Parker — " 

" Six ! I thought it was midnight. How 
long have I been here ? " 

"Three or tour minutes at most, I had a 
note to write. So soon as I could do so I 
followed you at once. You are quite your- 
self again, Eden, are you not?" 
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"I can understand," mused Eden," that there 
are years that count double when there are 
moments that prolong themselves as have 
these." " Yes," she answered, aloud. " I am 
better. I will come with you." 

She picked up the message she had written 
and left the room. In the hallway was the 
servant for whom she had rung. " Take this 
to Fifth Avenue," she said. "There is no 
answer, but see that it is delivered in per- 
son." 

XII. 

" It is pleasanter here, is it not, Eden ? " 
Mr. Menemon asked, when they reached the 
sitting-room. " It makes one think of old 
times, doesn't it? Do you remember — " 
And Mr. Menemon rambled on with some 
anecdote of days long past. 

Eden gazed at him wonderingly. His 
words passed her by unheeded. It was be- 
wildering to her that he could accept the 
tragedy so lightly, and as he spoke she kept 
repeating to herself that Virginius was part of 
a world long dead and derided. Truly, she 
could not understand. He seemed conscious 
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of no vrong doing;. Tbe position in which 
she was placed exdlnl him so little tbat he 
was able to discourse in pUlittKlcs. She was 
not wife nor maid nor widow, aiid for ihe 
man who had taken her from her home and 
inflicted on her a wrong that merited the 
penitentiary, her father expressed no indigna- 
tion, no sorrow even. He did not evea 
attempt to condole with her. And it was to 
him she had turned. Truly, she was help- 
less indeed. Vcl still she gazed at him, ex- 
pectant of some sudden outbreak, some storm 
of anger which, though it parodied her own, 
would at least be in unison with it. Her fin- 
gers were restless and her mouth was parched, 
a handkerchief which she held she twisted 
into coils, it seemed to her that were no word 
of sjrmpachy forthcoming she would suffocate. 
as the traveler in the desert gasps beneath the 
oppression of fair and purple skies. 

And still Mr. Menemon rambled on. "1 
should have gone to his funeral," he said, 
"had you not come in. He is to be buried 
in Washington I hear. Well, well! he was a 
brave man and a staunch friend, Yes, he was 
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all of that. Really, Eden, I ought to have 
gone. I suppose they will escort the body to 
the station. Did vou hear the drums when 
you went up-stairs ? It makes a man of my 
age feel that his turn may be next." 

Mr. Menemon crossed the room and looked 
out of the window. ** See, Eden," he con- 
tinued; "there must be a whole regiment. 
Not his own, though. The better part of that 
went down at Gettysburg. You remember, 
don't you " 

With this Mr. Menemon turned with a haste 
he strove to conceal. " It's almost dinner 
time," he added, inconsequently. " I will just 
change my coat." And immediately he left 
the room. 

For a moment Eden thought she heard his 
voice in the hall. Then all was still again. 
She was wholly alone. She envied her father's 
friend who lay in some catafalque across the 
square. And presently the sense of desola- 
tion grew so acute that she threw herself 
prostrate on the lounge, and clasping a 
cushion in her arms, she buried her face in it§ 
silk, 
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From the square befood came a muffled 
roil, and on her shuulder the touch of a hand. 
Ii was her father, she vras sure. She half 
turned, her cheeks wet with tears. " What is 
it ? " she sobbed. " Father " 

"It is I, Eden." And through a rift of 
understanding there filtered the sound of 
Usselcx's voice. With the flutter of a bird 
surprised, she looked up. She started, and 
wotdd have risen, but the hand weighed her 
down. She tried to move, and raising her 
arm as though to shield her eyes from some 
distasteful sight, suddenly she extended it, 
and motioned him back. 

" Eden," he began. 

"Don't speak to me!" she cried; "and 
shaking herself from his hold, she stood up 
and dashed the tears away. " Don't speak to 
me!" she repeated; "and if ainii-here within 
the purlieus of yonr being there is a spark of 
shame, leave me, and never " 

" Eden, you are unjust." 

" Ah, I am unjust, am I not ? I am unjust, 
because I believed in you, I am unjust, be- 
cause I discover you in some coarse intrigue. 
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I am unjust, because I thought myself your 
wife. I am unjust, am I ? Did you get my 
note ? Is it for that that you are here ? " 

" Eden, if you will listen a moment " 

" I have listened too long. Where is my 
father ? Why is it you pursue me here ? Are 
you not satisfied with your work } You meet 
a girl who only wishes to trust, and before 
her eyes you unroll a panorama of deceit. 
Oh ! you chose her well " 

"It cannot be that you believe that man, 
Eden " 

" The man I believed was you. What mat- 
ters the testimony of others when I find my- 
self deceived " 

" Eden, you have deceived yourself. Last 
night I told you there were things I had not 
wished to tell, not from lack of confidence, 
but because " 

" Because you knew that did I hear them I 
would go.' 

"No, not that; but because I did not wish 
to cause you pain." 

" Yes, protest. My father said you would. 



But the protest comes too laic. Besides, I 
ilu Dot c:arc lo listen." 

And thereat she made & Doovciseat as 
though [o leave the room. But this Usselez 
prevented. He planted himself very finDlj 
before her, His attitude was arresiive as an 
obelisk and uncircuitable as a labyrinth. At- 
tention was his to cominand, and he claimed 
it with a gesture. 

"Vou shall not go," he said; "you shall 
hear me." 

She stepped back to elude him, but he 
caught her by the wrist. 

" Look at me," he continued. " It tooV 
fifty years to make my hair gray; one day has 
made it white." 

Eden succeeded in disengaging herself 
from his grasp, and she succeeded the more 
easily in that a servant unobserved by her, 
yet seen by Usselex, had entered the room. 
He loosed his hold at once and glanced at the 



"What is it?" he asked. "No one rang." 
" A letter, sir," the man answered; "it was 
lo he delivered to you," 
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Usselex took the note and held it unex- 
amined in his hand. Eden caught a glimpse 
of the superscription. The writing was her 
own. It was, she knew, the note which she 
j^ had dispatched a half hour before. Mean- 

f . while the servant had withdrawn. 

" When I came home this afternoon," Usse- 
■:\ lex continued, " and found that you had gone, 
I could not understand " 

" You might have gone to the Ranleigh for 
information. Let me pass ! " 

" Why to the Ranleigh ? surely " 

" To Mrs. Feverill, then, since you wish me 
to be explicit. Let me pass, I say." 

" It was of her I wished to tell you " 

"Was it, indeed? You were considerate 
enough, however, not to do so." 

" Let me tell you now ? " 

" Rather let me go. I prefer your reticence 
to your confidence." 

" Eden " 

" No, I have no need to Jeann ore of your 
mistress " 

Usselex stepped aside. "She is my daugh- 
ter," he said, sadly. " Go, since you wish to." 
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— " Nor of your wife,* »be added, as be 

spoke. 

" I have oo other wife than yo«," he an- 
swered, and wUh the nou wbkh be held in 
his hand be toyed despondently. Si yet be 
had not so much as glanced at the aildress. 

Samcihing, a light, an intonation, and in- 
flQeocc undiscemed yet sentii^le, suyed fact 
steps. She halted in pa^og and looked him 
in the face. And he. seeing thai she hesi- 
tated, repeated with an accent rinceie as that 
which is beard in the voice of the luoribund, 
" No other wife than you." 

" Yon say that Mrs. Feverill is yonr daugh- 
ter ?" fibe exclaimed. It may be that die 
average woman, conscious of her own mo- 
bility, is more inattentive of the past than of 
Ihc present. But however that may be, the 
assurance which Eden had just received 
seemed to affect her less than the preceding 
announcement. "You say that she is your 
daughter," she repeated. "Why. yon told 
me — You said — " 

" 1 have told you nothing. Will you sit a 
moment and let me tell you now ? " 
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Coerced and magnetized, the girl moved 
back and sank down again on the lounge. 
Usselex still toyed absently with the note, 
and as he too found a seat, for the first time 
she recalled its contents. Then a shudder 
beset her. 

"I ought perhaps,'* he began, "to have 
been franker in this matter. But my excuse, 
if it be one, is that I was dissuaded by your 
father. Before I ventured to ask you to 
marry me, I told my story to him, and he 
counselled silence. What I say to you now 
he will substantiate. Shall I ring and ask 
him to come here ? " 

His words reached her from inordinate dis- 
tances, across preceding days, and out of and 
through the note which he held in his hand; 
and with them came the acutest pain. " He 
is telling the truth," she reflected, " and I de- 
serve to die." 

"Shall I ring?" he repeated. 

She started and shook her head. "No, 
no," she replied. "Go on." 

"I thank you," Usselex returned. "I can 
understand that enough has occurred to shake 



your confidence. In the circomstances, it is 
good of you to be williog to receive my un- 
supported word. But hear with nie & tao- 
mcat. Voti wiD sec, 1 ihiiik, thut 1 have done 
no wrong," 

As be spoke she had but one thought, to 
repossess h«rsclf of lb« note. Coald she but 
gd it and tear it aad set it afUme, out of the 
cinders li/e might re-arisc. 

" Yoa may remeiDber," he continued, " what 
I said of myself, ' things have not alwa)'s been 
pieiisani with me.' Yoa knew as a child what 
it is to lose a mother, but think what it must 
be to have a mother and have that inolber 
ignore your existence. Such a thing ts bard, 
is it not ? But of her I will not speak : she is 
dead, poor woman ; I hope she never suffered 
as have I. The people by whom I was 
brought up T looked upon as my parents. 
They had been paid to adopt me. When t 
discovered that, I was old enough to make my 
own living. With that view I came lo this 
country. New York was different tberL I 
should not care to land here now and attempt 
to make a fortune without a penny to start 
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with. But it is true, I was young. I was a 
fair linguist, a rarity in those days, and it was 
not long before I found a situation. When I 
had a little money put by, I learned of an 
opening in Boston, and started in business 
there for myself. Shortly after I became 
acquainted with a girl. She was very beauti- 
ful ; more so, I thought, than anyone I had 
ever seen. So soon as I was in a position to 
marry she became my wife. We lived to- 
gether for three years. During that time I 
thought her affection as unwavering as my 
own. She was an excellent musician, and 
much sought after, not alone because of her 
talent, but because of her beauty as well. 
The entertainments which she frequented I 
was often unable to attend. But I was glad 
to have her go without me. I was proud of 
the admiration which she aroused. One 
evening she left me, and did not return. For 
some time her disappearance was unex- 
plained. Ultimately I discovered that she 
was in New York. She had deserted me for 
another man. I followed her and obtained a 
divorce. Afterwards the man deserted her as 
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sbc had dcs«ned me. Then she went abroad 
Of her li(« ibere I can only judge by hearsay. 
I ttdicve thnt At one lime the figured in an 
opera Iroope. Now and then she wnite, ask- 
ing for money: but latterly sbe has ceased. It 
is a surprise to me that she calls herself by 
Qiy name. Perhaps she has done so because 
she heard that I had prospered. The reitec- 
ttOQ of that prosperity may have been of ad- 
vantage to her. That, however, can easily be 
stopped. Bdi I am sorry, Eden, that yon 
diould have ieartied of it. Even the children 
do not know ; tbey think her dead- Whan 
she deserted me, I left tbem with their grand- 
parents. In so doing I sought to separate 
myself from everything connected with her, 
and I stipulated that I would provide for 
their maintenance on cordiiion that they were 
kept in ignorance of their mother's cKistence 
and of mine. Some years ago, however, first 
the grandfather, then the grandmother, died. 
1 was obliged to appear more prominently. 
My daughter had married; Hook her husband 
into my employ. It was of bim I spoke the 
other day." 
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He hesitated and paused, his eyes fixed in 
hers. The phrases had come from him halt- 
ingly, one by one, but each he had dowered 
with an accent that carried conviction with it 
With the note which he held in his hand, he 
still toyed abstractedly. 

"You understand now, do you not?" he 
asked. " You understand and forgive ? " 

And Eden, as one who has weathered a 
storm and sees shipwreck imminent in port 
bowed her head. " It is truth," she told her-, 
self. " If he reads that note, he will kill me.*' 

" You understand now, do you not ? " he 
repeated. His voice was sonorous and caress- 
ing as an anthem, and he bent nearer that he 
might see her face. 

"Too late!" she answered. 

" No, Eden, not that. Look at me. You 
must not hide your eyes. In all the world 
there are none as fair as they. Look at me, 
Eden. Tell me that you forgive. I have 
pained you, I know; I have been stupid; but 
the pain has been unwitting and the stupidity 
born of love. Look at me, Eden. See," he 
continued, and bent at her side, " See, I ask 
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forffireness on xay knees. Can yon not give 
itae?*' 

"Tojroo, y«s,but «wr to myself." She 
spoke hoarsely. In a roioe unlike her own; ber 
eyes were not in his, they were staring at 
something in his hand, and as she stared, she 
seemed to shrink. The muscles of her face 
were rigid. And Usselex, perplexed at the 
fixidity o( her gaze, followed the direction 
which her eyes had taken and saw that they 
rested on the note which he still held, 
crumpled and forgotten. For a second he 
looked at it woadcringly, *' Why, it is from 
you," he exclaimed. 

In that second, Eden, with the prescience 
that is said to visit those that drown, went 
forward and back, into the past and into the 
future as well. Amid her scattered yester- 
days she groped for a promise. Of the un- 
answering morrows she called for release, and 
as her husband stood up, preparing to read 
what she had written, she felt herself the de- 
pository of shame. 

The next instant she was at his side. 
" Give it me," she murmured. Her voice 
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" Adria:: ? " be askei And as she nodded, 
trein--o-5 5::- and r:: prepared for farther 
qiiestions, he added, •*! hope you like him." 

" Yo- hope I like him ?" 

" Yes. he is mv son." 

Eden's hands went to her throat and her 
eyes to the grate. The note was already in a 
blaze. 

" Yes," Usselei continued, " I have a bit of 
news for you. He is engaged to Miss Bolton, 
For a long time her parents objected, but last 
night they consented. It may be because he 
was at the opera with you. How small people 
can be!" he added. "She is a nice girl, 
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tboagh. Adrian told mc this inonung tbit 
be tried u spaik. in 70a aboot ber the nighi 
I diQcd With Goverauf BUnchfofd, bui tliat 
jroQ did oot seem interested." 

"God in Hearea! "gasped Eden, beneath 
her breath. "■ If these arc jrour puaUhments, 
what then are jtmr rewards ? " 

Us»cles had led her to a seat and taken ber 
unresisting hand in bis. For some little tiote 
he talked to her, rery geDtly, as it behooves 
tbe strong to address Ute weak. And as be 
spoke, Mr. Mcnemoa entered, and seeing 
them hand-locked and side-by-side, he smiled 
cheerily to himself vitb the air of a man who 
learns that all is well. 

Usselex stood up at once, but for a little 
space Eden sat very still, surprised as 
February at a violet, then rising, she went 
forward to the window and looked out at tbe 
night. From the square beyond came the 
beat of drums, and on the breeze was bone 
to her the shrill treble of retreating fifes. And 
as she loitered at the window, conscious only 
of a sense of happiness such as she had never 
known before, her father called to her. She 
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turned at his bidding. In the opposite door- 
way a servant stood. 

" Dinner is served," he said. 

And presently Mr. Menemon, as was his 
custom, mumbled a grace and thanksgiving to 
God. 



THE END. 
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